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A WASP FUNERAL. 
“Folded pinion, and borne away 

By the busy, thronging company.” 
TUNOR years delegations from the ancient and 
c honorable Vespe family have sought shel- 
ter under our eaves or within our blinds. Sum- 
mer rahgers they, lively, thrifty, and most orderly 
in all their ways—neighbors, we call them, since 
their presence gives us pleasure, and*in no way 
have they offensively obtruded themselves. A 
pretty company of winged gentry, peaceable too, 
as far as we were concerned, often giving us a 
cheerful buzz as they filed out on duty, and ac- 
cepting with silent courtesy bits of fruit, drops 
of honey, or choice scraps of meat, apparently 
appreciating such tender solicitude for their wel- 
fare, and regarding additions to their commissary 
stores as veritable love gifts, 











Fig. 1.—Cacnemire pes INDES 
Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 34-36. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 


Often have they been watched when out “on 
parade,” as one may say, the steel blue bodies, 
rich in golden-hued markings, imparting a dis- 
tinctively stylish: air, or when at rest, with the 
delicate wings folded longitudinally, presenting 
a picture of repose almost quieting to us poor 
hurrying beings! Rarely were caught glimpses 
through a microscope of the serrated jaws and 
kidney-shaped eyes; such opportunities were 
counted as beyond usual experiences, and recog- 
nized’ by us as overtures to larger acquaintance 
and deeper trust: 

Such cunning homes as these neighbors’ of 
ours build! - “ Vespiaries,” learned folk « call 
them: a curious entrance gallery, an inch in di- 
ameter and several in length, running zigzag, 
opens to the grand assembling-room, where our 
lively “socialists” congregate for all their labors ; 
sometimes hundreds so dwell together in the ut- 





most harmony. The newlers are the workers, 
and as architects and defenders, providers and 
nurses, accept with hearty interest their own 
special departments of family service. These la- 
borers are equipped with wings and stings, and 
hold themselves ready for any emergency. They 
are smaller than the “sisterhood.” Huber tells 
us that “the males of the community are the 
Scavengers and undertakers.” 

This summer our busy friends erected a com- 
modious dwelling near the top of an outer house- 
blind; a snugger nest it would be hard to find ; full, 
too, it was, and overflowing with life and energy. 
We watched them well, carefully aiding to pre- 
serve the seclusion they loved, and noting often 
strange tests of strength and courage, as singly 
or in parties the little warriors sallied forth to 
meet the battles of life. . There was no doubt in 


our minds that a language of their own, express- | 
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ed by singular and often varied flutterings, made 
intelligible to each other the workings and plans 
of their insect minds. Sometimes an alien, inad- 
vertently dropping in upon family conclave, met 
with swift retribution for such undesirable in- 
trusion, Then, indeed, there was unwonted stir 
in the camp, with a whirlwind of buzzing quite 
startling. 

One morning a plump and hearty-looking wasp 
was found lying limp and dead across the inner 
sill; over his lifeless body not less than fifty 
comrades quietly fluttered, silently regarding him. 
Soon, however, the dusky crowd resolved itself 
into marked orderliness, still hovering over their 
companion. The. presence of a human being 
did not seem at first to affect or intimidate the 
winged mourners ; simply engrossed by their du- 
ties as citizens and friends, they held commu- 
nication with each other after their own fash- 





8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Satin Dinner 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Watkine Coat ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supple- 
ment, 











Fig. 5.—CioTa 

MANTLE. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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ion. Presently the pioneers withdrew to the rear of 
the column, then forward, and back again, all the 
time keeping up a series of suppressed or hushed 
buzzings. A perceptible widening of the group 
followed, leaving a narrow central roadway, after 
which louder flutterings gave the hint for stran- 
gers to withdraw—at least we so accepted the hur- 
ried, nervous movements about our ears and face. 
At all events, during the two minutes of absence, 
the body of their comrade had been taken away, 
leaving only the head. There was no apparent 
lessening of numbers, and no immediate move- 
ment toward closing the sad ceremonies. They 
seemed simply waiting; and respecting their de- 
sire to be left alone with their dead, we again 
withdrew, to find, ten minutes later, no trace of 
funeral pomp. ll was as clear and clean as if 
nothing had occurred. 

Family cares and lively buzzing went on in 
and about the house-place a little longer, until the 
coming of cool mornings and evenings chilled 
our pleasant neighbors, and we were ieft deso- 
late. A few of the “sisterhood” retired to win- 
ter-quarters, and will sleep on until awakened by 
the breath of spring, when the dreamers will 
come from their hiding-places, peering into every 
nook and crevice, where they will deposit their 
eggs, each little mother guarding with jealous 
care her own especial charge. From these few 
will be developed the next year’s workers, and 
they, upon reaching maturity, will secure for 
their queen one long, grand holiday. 

Some cousins of note our “socialists” can boast; 
one branch, our common mud wasp, is composed 
of “solitaires.” A relative, whose home is in the 
tropics, one Polistes nidulans, bears the palm for 
elegance and airiness of habitation: the luxuri- 
ous hammock swings from topmost boughs of 
tallest trees, the “roof beam,” a delicate twig, 
passing through the polished thatching, making 
all secure from prying monkeys. This exquisite 
nest resembles shining white pasteboard, and is 
8o solid as to bid defiance to heaviest storms and 
the scorching rays of that burning clime. 
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(a Cut Paper Patterns of a new and useful 
set of Misses’ Lingerie, consisting of Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Corset Cover and Petticoat combined), Sacque 
Night Dress,and Bretelle Apron, will be published 
with our next Number. Full Catalogues of our 
Cut Paper Patterns sent free on application ; 
Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 





0@ Zhe ILustRareD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for February 1 contains a series of spir- 
iled Sketches of “ Tiger-hunting in Lower Ben- 
gal,” and other popular and attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARprer’s 
WEEKLY for February 1. 





IN THE GREEK KALENDS. 


NE can not but be often amused by the 
complaint of people of the last genera- 
tion, and the one preceding that, of the su- 
periority of the condition of every thing in 
their own time to that of every thing in the 
present time. The bringing up of children, 
the modes of life, millinery and mantua- 
making, fashions and habits, and manners 
and morals, were all, to their minds, of an 
excellence far surpassing the modern dete- 
rioration. 

In its moral aspect there is a species of 
infidelity in this assertion of theirs that is 
hardly compatible, it seems to us, with right 
feeling, as if the Creator allowed his work 
to degenerate on his hands. But in its so- 
cial aspect, although often vexatious and 
trying to have to reply to such remarks, or 
keep silence before them, it is,on the whole, 
amusing, as we just said, to see people who 
never had telegraph, nor steam-engine, nor 
ether, nor gas, nor sewing-machine, nor tel- 
ephone, nor petroleum, nor Artesian wells, 
nor any of the great harness, in short, with 
which this generation of to-day has chained 
the elements, and alleviated so many of the 
troubles of existence—to hear these dear 
people, from behind the Chinese wall of the 
past, scout the age that has done so much to 
bring the things that “ride mankind” into 
subjection. 

It is quite possible that these elders of 
ours do not look upon the great inventions 
of this age as advantages; but because we 
abuse railways by travelling too much and 
too fast, telegraphs by betraying secrets, 
sewing-machines by multiplying stitches in 
ruffles and plaits, and all the rest, very like, 





is no proof that the things used properly 
are not tremendous advantages, any more 
than that laudanum used rightly is not a 
blessing to the race because some people are 
opium-eaters, or that rain is not good for 
the fields because occasionally rain makes a 
freshet. But, in fact, if there is any advan- 
tage in all the inventions and discoveries 
of the age, these good cavillers of ours are 
rather inclined to assume the merit of it by 
reason of the deference that should be paid 
them as the progenitors of the inventors and 
discoverers, and on the consideration that 
but for them the generation could have had 
no existence anyway; and conservative as 
age is of what it has in the present, and 
doubtful of the future, it is even afraid that 
its privilege of fault-finding shall be swept 
away with the rush of modern improve- 
ments. Admitting the advantages, howev- 
er, claiming (and being accorded) some share 
in the production as next of kin, and unable 
to say much against machinery, criticism at 
last finds a safe refuge in manners. The 
children of to-day—how are they without 
reverence? the men of to-day—how have 
they become corrupt? the women of to-day 
—did RHopopis and Lais ever dress with 
more brazen immodesty? And if we want 
peace, we do not gainsay them. We do not 
speak of the little princes of King RicHarp’s 
time with their froward answers; we do not 
hint of Lord Bacon or any other peculating 
official; we say naught of the costumes of 
the First Empire, or the monstrous head- 
dresses, the monstrous hoops, of antecedent 
periods. When they talk about the “man- 
nishness” of our hats and paletots, as if noth- 
ing of the sort were ever seen before, and 
they were the invention of the wrong heads 
of to-day, we perhaps turn down the leaf of 
a pleasant volume of the Spectator, where, in 
a witty letter, the writer, speaking of a par- 
ty of horsemen, says: “The greater part of 
them escaped my particular observation by 
reason that my whole attention was fixed on 
a very fair youth who rode in the midst of 
them, and seemed to have been dressed by 
some description in a romance. His feat- 
ures, complexion, and habit had a remark- 
able effeminacy, and a certain languishing 
vanity appeared in his air. His hair, well 
curled and powdered, hung to a considerable 
length on his shoulders, and was wantonly 
tied, as if by the hands of his mistress, in a 
scarlet riband, which played like a streamer 
behind him; he had a coat and waistcoat 
of blue camlet, trimmed and embroidered 
with silver; a cravat of the finest lace; and 
wore in a smart cock a little beaver hat, 
edged with silver, and made more sprightly 
by a feather. His horse, too, which was a 
pacer, was adorned after the same airy man- 
ner, and seemed to share in the vanity of 
the rider. As I was pitying the luxury of 
this young person, who appeared to me to 
have been educated only as an object of 
sight, I perceived on my nearer approach, 
and as I turned my eyes downward, a part 
of the equipage I had not observed before, 
which was a petticoat of the same with the 
coat and waistcoat. After this discovery I 
looked again on the face of the fair Amazon 
who had thus deceived me, and thought 
those features which had before offended 
me by their softness were now strengthen- 
ed into as improper a boldness; and though 
her eyes, nose, and mouth seemed to be 
formed with perfect symmetry, I am not 
certain whether she, who in appearance 
was a very handsome youth, may not be in 
reality a very indifferent woman. There is 
an objection which naturally presents itself 
against these occasional perplexities and 
mixtures of dress, which is, that they seem 
to break in upon that propriety and distinc- 
tion of appearance in which the beauty of 
different characters is preserved; and if 
they should be more frequent than they are 
at present, would look like turning our pub- 
lic assemblies into a general masquerade. 
yeSiee If the Amazons should think fit to go 
on in this plunder of our sex’s ornaments, 
they ought to add to their spoils and com- 
plete their triumph over us by wearing the 
breeches.” 

If, after they have happened to read this 
good-tempered stricture of so many years 
before, our critics will not admit that histo- 
ry repeats itself, and are still critically dis- 
posed, and persist in thinking no past age 
ever laid itself open to animadversion as the 
present does, the case is hopeless, and we 
may as well surrender our colors, and con- 
tent ourselves for the rest of our lives in 
hearing of the dauntless superiority of the 
things that are no more, whether it takes in 
our earlier ancestors in their caves or not. 

In the mean time we must salve our hurt 
vanity by remembering that the things of 
youth will be dear to us, in our turn, as 
they are to these. In youth, with all our 
being virgin to impression, every object has 
a vividness and value far beyond what it 
has in after-life. The things of our youth 
are realities, those of the later years are 
phantoms; and we ourselves shall probably 
think the first railway on which we ever 





rode an infinitely greater achievement than 
the wings with which our grandchildren 
may by-and-by career among the moon and 
stars. And indeed we feel the approaches 
of our own age and conservatism in doubt- 
ing if those wings to the moon, or any tun- 
nel under the Atlantic, or telegraph be- 
tween Mercury and Uranus will be quite 
equal to the first little railway—if, indeed, 
the first idea of the first great turnpike 
through the wilderness was not equal to 
any—or if any greater freedom to the race 
can ever come than has been given in these 
modern days by the elective education and 
equality bestowed upon women. Yet we 
must confess it to be a narrow way of 
thinking, and in our heart we have faith to 
believe that every century is to produce 
something better than the century before 
it, till the whole mass is so leavened that 
what is genius in the exceptional individ- 
ual now, will one day be the normal con- 
dition of every man and woman upon the 
broad table-land of the future, and that the 
time when there is no such thing before us 
as a greater perfection to be looked forward 
to is in the Greek Kalends. 








STANDARD OF BEAUTY. 


N spite of all the arbitrary laws of beau- 
ty, formed on fixed equations, in every 
quarter of the globe and in every phase of 
history there seems to be a different ideal 
of beauty. The Circassian races, who take 
the Greek type as their model, with its slow 
and delicate curves, its perfect lines and 
slender elegance, have certainly something 
in their eye very different from the African 
races, who want bulging and bountiful flesh, 
and mouths enlarged and enriched till they 
cover the countenance with their bone and 
golden ornaments. 

While the Greeks preferred the straight 
line for the nose, broken only by the swell 
of the nostril, the Persian thought there was 
no beauty without a nose like a hawk’s bill, 
and the African and Polynesian preferred 
one slit down its whole length and perfo- 
rated with trinkets. Sir JosHua REYNOLDS 
declared that the line of the nose to be 
beautiful must be straight, and Sir CHARLES 
BELL that the nostrils are vehicles of emo- 
tional expression; but other authorities 
differ, and while the French poets of to-day 
find nothing more charming than the nez 
retroussé, King SOLOMON long ago expressed 
his idea of what a fine nose should be in 
comparing it to the “tower of Lebanon 
which looketh toward Damascus.” 

The ancient Scythians thought nobility 
and honor lay in a high conical head; the 
Germans, on the contrary, in a short one; 
while various Western Indians think noth- 
ing but a flat head, produced by distortion 
in infancy, worthy of notice. Yet science 
and sense have both pronounced, independ- 
ently of any opinion as to appearance, that 
as the forehead recedes and the jaws ad- 
vance, so does the intellect recede, and that 
the balance of mental power is found in 
those individuals the upper and lower parts 
of the outlines of whose face correspond 
with some approach to equality, too much 
recedure of the chin bringing one as near 
idiocy as too much recedure of the forehead. 

There is as much diversity, again, about 
the ears, the Hindoos thinking that true 
beanty can only be attained by boring the 
cartilage and imbedding in it a ring, ev- 
ery little while replaced by a larger ring, 
until the size of the stretched and muti- 
lated member becomes something enor- 
mous; while the Arab holds precisely the 
opposite view—that a small ear is as-infal- 
lible a mark of good blood and birth as the 
arch of the instep under which water flows 
without wetting the foot; and every one 
knows how PAULINE BONAPARTE’s large ears 
gave her more torment than her beauty did 
pleasure. 

The Turkish lady stains her teeth black ; 
the Frank regards it as one of the last woes 
that can befall her when time and decay do 
as much for hers. Certain of the African 
savages either file theirs closely down or 
else into horrible and fantastic shapes. 
Just as much difference, too, exists in rela- 
tion to the accepted beauty of figure, for 
while the Frank may lace to the last 
catching of the breath if inclined to too 
much embonpoint, or such is her idea of 
grace and loveliness, the lady who aspires 
to a high place in the Turkish seraglio 
stuffs herself till she is rolling in folds of 
fat ; and where the Europeans admire the 
straight and superb posture of the Apollo, 
certain savages bend the limbs of their ba- 
bies to make them bandy-legged. 

In fact, it would be hard to establish any 
standard of beauty for the whole world and 
call it fixed. For although we can prove 
as satisfactorily to ourselves as the demon- 
stration of a geometrical theorem the per- 
fection of the Greek idea, the barbarian 
could neither understand the demonstra- 
tion nor accept the theorem. Yet it re- 
mains that what is held to be beauty by the 





most refined and intellectual of the world 
must be hearer the real article than any 
thing accepted only by a lower order of 
beings. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresronpEnt.] 


OR several seasons past the preference has 
been given to light and transparent goods 
for ball toilettes, it is therefore not at all sur- 
prising that fashion should now seek for new 
favorites. The majority of ball toilettes for this 
winter will be of heavy goods and of rare mag- 
nificence : plain satin with deep white or black 
lace, or embroidered with silk in various colors, 
or in gold or silver; pékin satins (that is to say, 
with stripes of velvet or faille); damask in all de- 
signs ; brocaded goods in all shades ; and, above 
all, satin embroidered with chenille in very soft 
faded tints; this is the ne plus ultra of elegance, 
and at the same time of expense. This embroid- 
ery is done by hand specially for each dress, that 
is to say, on each of the pieces composing the 
dress, after the latter has been cut. For the 
corsage this embroidery represents slender col- 
umns of flowers, which grow wider toward the 
upper part. For the breadths of the skirt the 
design is arranged in reverse fashion, the wider 
part coming on the bottom of each breadth. I 
have seen a dress of white satin, and another of 
very light silver gray satin, embroidered in this 
way with very slender vines of flowers and foli- 
age in all shades of olive, and nothing could have 
been prettier. These dresses were very long, and 
had no other trimming. The paniers, made of 
white velvet for the first dress, and of pale gray 
velvet for the second, were trimmed with similar 
embroidery. 

It is only young girls and very young married 
ladies who wear tulle, tarlatan, crape, or gauze 
dresses at balls. Moreover, very young ladies 
adopt satin for the under-dress with tulle. Che- 
nille being so very fashionable, coiffures and 
trimmings for ball dresses are frequently made of 
thick chenille. 

To sum up, the fashion in general is as fol- 
lows: For balls, dresses moderately long in the 
back and almost short in front, when designed 
for ladies who dance. For dinners, dresses with 
round train (not pointed), breadths slightly bouf- 
fant on the sides and flat in front. For the 
street, when walking, short costumes, very little 
tied back, that is to say, not clinging. It seems 
to be a settled belief that next summer dresses 
will again become large, and will be made with 
pleats or gathers. The polonaise has had its day 
—which must be regretted, as we have not in a 
long time had any thing so graceful and at the 
same time convenient and economical. 

Corsages, even (and above all) those which are 
not altogether décolleté, open extremely low in 
front. They are completed first by a plastron of 
pleated muslin, secondly by draperies of white 
tulle taken double or triple. With low-necked 
corsages berthas are again worn, differing some- 
what, however, from those formerly in vogue, be- 
ing lower, and not of the same material as the dress. 
Striped or damask gauzes, and, above all, much 
blonde (white silk lace), are used for these berthas. 

This winter being more severe than usual, bon- 
nets either made wholly or lined or trimmed with 
fur have been a great success. They are trimmed 
simply with a large gilt agrafe. Ladies who are 
very sensitive to cold have adopted a fashion 
which I believe is destined to become popular. 
This is the long Italian mantilla, made of black 
crépe de Chine and bordered with a very light 
and narrow fringe. This mantilla is thrown over 
the bonnet, which is really an insufficient protec- 
tion, unless the winter is extremely mild; the 
mantilla falls on the neck, and is crossed in front, 
muffling the throat and likewise covering the ears. 
It is a very practical fashion, and also becom- 
ing, as nothing can be uglier than the face ex- 
posed, blotched and swollen by the cold. Fashion 
has also re-adopted long fur boas. Every thing, in 
fact, has been restored to favor this season which 
will guarantee protection from cold, even to the 
extent of trimming the pretty long-wristed opera 
gloves with fur borders. 

In regard to skirts, there is worn under every 
thing a combination garment, consisting of che- 
mise and drawers combined, and made of pale 
blue or rose flannel trimmed with white guipure 
lace. Next comes a petticoat of silk quilted with 
wadding or down. The long white skirt is re- 
placed by the tournure (which I have described ina 
previous letter), fastened under the back breadths 
of the dress and showing a narrow lace edging 
below the dress skirt. These tournures have been 
almost universally adopted for evening dresses. 
It should be stated that for these toilettes there 
have already been made little tournures, which in 
the back support the long basque of a habit 


rsage. 

Coiffures have a tendency to compactness and 
decrease of volume. Young girls and young mar- 
ried ladies are already seen with their hair dressed 
in bands, almost flat, puffing out slightly toward 
the ears, while the back hair is arranged in two 
braids, which are fastened on the crown with a 
Spanish comb of tortoise-shell. The coiffeurs 
strongly resist this fashion, which will suppress 
or diminish the trade in chignons ; but they will 
be borne along with the current. 

Wrappings are for the most part large, ample, 
and long. The short paletot has been entirely 
abandoned. Russian mantles of the same shape 
as the visite, but much longer, are the preference. 
With these is worn a deep collar, and frequently 
large revers of fur covering the chest. A border 
of fur to match trims the sleeves. This border 
should be very deep on the outside seam of the 
sleeve, growing narrower toward the inside. Bor- 
ders of equal width ail around would be altogether 
behind the iveness of the present fashion. 

There are still many very long jackets (called 
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habits in former seasons) opening over vests, and 
made of embossed velvet, brocaded silk, and sat- 


in with applications of lace. This fashion, some- 
what modified, will gain ground in the spring. 
There are in preparation many fabrics with tiny 
flowers ; others with Louis XVI. stripes (very fine 
and close, and frequently strewn with small flow- 
ers), and which are designed for toilettes entire- 
ly in the Louis XVI. style; short skirts trimmed 
all around with a deep pleated flounce ; Camargo 
corsage, open in front, with paniers pleated on 
the hips. For the street, toilettes of this kind 
will be completed by a mantle of the same epoch. 
This is a sort of mantelet, rounded on the bot- 
tom in the middle of the back, and likewise 
rounded on the ends in front, and completed by 
a hood, which is also round. The whole will be 
trimmed with ruches @ /a vieille, and made of the 
dress material, or else of black foulard; for there 
will be worn next summer mantelets of foulard, 
which, it is claimed, are lighter and less likely to 
catch the dust than those of faille or Sicilienne. 
In seeking the coming fashion in the toilettes in 
vogue during the reign of Marie Antoinette and 
the last days of the reign of Louis XV. one may 
be sure of not going astray. This is undoubt- 
ediy the store-house upon which we shall draw 
for the fashions of the near future, which are al- 
ready in process of being created. 
Emme ine Raymonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FANCY COSTUMES. 


HE season for masquerade parties has re- 
turned, and costumers say the demand is for 
fanciful costumes copied from French models of 
the last century, and also for picturesque Oriental 
dresses ; for instance, the Pompadour dresses, the 
Trianon styles, the French Guard uniform, and 
the Parisian Jockey suit, with Japanese, Turkish, 
and India dresses, are preferred to the hackneyed 
Vivandiéres, Night and Morning, and other famil- 
iar toilettes that appear at every ball. Ladies 
who attempt to arrange their own costumes will 
find excellent models in back numbers of the Ba- 
zar, particularly those illustrations given during 
the month of February in the last four or five 
volumes. In Bazar No. 4 of the present volume 
a most graceful picture of the dress of a Turkish 
lady is given, with a description that makes it easy 
to copy. In the same paper is a simple yet cor- 
rect Greek costume, and a most coquettish Milk- 
maid dress in Trianon style for a young girl. The 
Japanese dress was described at length last year, 
and may be readily fashioned from the figures on 
the crape-paper pictures that are sold in the shops 
for a few cents. The Polish dress is easily ar- 
ranged with the help of a long black velvet polo- 
naise, some jet trimmings, and fur borders. The 
Spanish lady wears a crimson or a cream-colored 
silk, with many roses and black lace for garni- 
ture; in her coiffure is a high comb stuck in on 
one side, and supporting a lace veil or mantilla, 
which falls over her shoulders, and is fastened on 
her breast by a rose. The short Pompadour cos- 
tume shown at the costumers’ resembles closely 
the styles now in vogue, and parts of it are found 
in the wardrobe of most ladies. Thus a short 
round skirt of black velvet is the foundation for 
the handsomest suits shown. It is shaped pre- 
cisely like the walking skirts of velvet now used, 
and may be made more showy by a white lace 
flounce, which may be put on plain or in gathers, 
according to fancy, and headed by a band of gay 
brocaded silk that looks like embroidery. The 
over-dress is of white silk with large bouquets 
brocaded upon it, and perhaps stripes of blue or 
rose moiré or satin, and the same effect may be 
given in less expensive gauze or in organdy mus- 
lin. This over-dress is a short polonaise with 
Watteau back, square neck, elbow sleeves, and a 
vest of black velvet like the skirt; the polonaise 
curves back from the vest, displaying the velvet 
skirt, and is bunched up in paniers. The hair is 
powdered, or else a wig is worn. Long lace mit- 
tens reach above the elbow. The stockings are 
colored silk, and the French heels of the slippers 
are gilded. 

The French Guard dress is very dashing. It 
has a short round skirt of blue and white striped 
satin; with a blue satin revers down each side 
studded with gilt buttons. The blue satin coat 
in Louis Quatorze style, with a vest, has broad 
collars, cuffs, and pockets of white satin edged 
with gold braid. A canteen painted in tricolor 
is suspended from the shoulders, and the white 
felt hat has the brim turned up in three places. 
A jaunty jockey suit has a short white satin skirt 
with stripes of red velvet down the front and on 
the lower part of the back. A great horseshoe 
of red velvet curves down from the belt in front 
as a sort of border, and extends across the back; 
on this are sewed horses’ heads of gray brocade 
that look like embroidery, also horseshoes of 
black velvet studded with gilt spangles that look 
like nail heads. The double-breasted coat is of 
red velvet, with white satin revers, and much 
white lace for filling in the open space at the 
neck. The little jockey cap is of red velvet, with 
gilt bit, spurs, and horseshoes for ornament. A 
great deal of gilt cord, braid, and buttons is on 
this dress, and a pretty little whip is carried in 
the hand. The boots should be of red morocco 
in high Polish shape. The gypsy dress of Car- 
men is very popular this season, also the Tarantu- 
la dress of bright yellow satin with black and 
searlet velvet bands, on which are gypsy hiero- 
glyphics. 

Young ladies who prepare their own costumes 
copy the quaint English dresses described in old 
novels. Thus two sisters represent Olivia and 
Sophia Primrose, the daughters of the good Vicar 
of Wakefield. They wear quilted petticoats of 
gay silesia, chintz calico polonaises with long 
skirts caught back and bunched up, a large 
square apron, a neckerchief of sheer white lawn 
folded on the breast, and a full-erowned cap 








with pleated frill. The hair is drawn up ona 
pad under the cap. Two friends, one of whom 
is a blonde, the other a brunette, represent the 
White Rose of Lancaster and the Red Rose of 
York. The blonde wears a white satin skirt with 
pearl trimming and garlands of white roses; the 
over-dress is of white plush, or of gauze with 
more roses, and has a pointed waist and puffed 
sleeves; the broad-brimmed hat is white also. 
The dress for the Red Rose is of red satin similar- 
ly made. A tall and stately young lady might 
easily represent a lady abbess in a long robe of 
black cashmere with hanging sleeves, white lawn 
head-dress of some order, with rosary and cross 
and a black gauze veil. A fair-haired girl would 
look well in Scotch dress with a short tartan skirt, 
black velvet bodice, and a plaid scarf; a Scotch 
cap and plume complete the simple dress. Young 
English girls represent the fair girl graduate, from 
Tennyson’s “ Princess,” by appearing in student’s 
gown and hood of black over an evening dress, 
with the academic cap and a lace cravat. They 
also wear the quaint Rococo dress, with short yel- 
low muslin petticoat bordered with black velvet ; 
tunic of blue and white chintz, of the old blue 
china shade, looped up; powdered hair; blue 
muslin hat with shirred brim, and rococo orna- 
ments of garnets and turquoises, with much yel- 
low gold, 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


At five-o’clock teas for children the little folks 
appear in character dress, and take great delight 
in “making believe.” At some parties all are 
requested to dress in Mother Goose characters ; at 
others they all wear Martha Washington cos- 
tumes, with mob-cap, long mittens, square-necked 
dresses, and high-heeled shoes. Calico costumes 
with quilted cotton skirts, bunched up chintz over- 
dresses with square neck, fichus, caps, and the 
Primrose aprons, are pretty dresses for little girls ; 
these would represent Dolly Varden, or the Miss 
Penelope Boothby of Sir Joshua Reynolds, or oth- 
er English maidens of the olden time. The white 
dresses that represent Snow, all covered with 
swan’s-down, are effective; also the White Cat 
dress, with jacket of white fur and a fur-trimmed 
skirt. A Rose-bud in June is a pink tulle dress, 
trimmed with bunches of buds, and a wreath of 
rose-buds on the head. Other flower costumes 
and the Dresden China toilettes are easily copied. 
The quaintly dressed children of the Georgian pe- 
riod, shown on English Christmas cards, are good 
models in color and in design for the dresses of 
little folks. 

DOMINOES. 


The newest dominoes follow the outlines of the 
figure as closely as it is possible to do without 
disclosing it. They are partly fitted in the back 
by a middle seam, and wide side forms that are 
at least a finger’s length broad at the waist line 
on garments meant for ladies of medium size. 
The fullness of the skirt is then added gradually 
by cutting the seams to slope toward the ground, 
instead of adding pleated fullness all in one place. 
The front is loosely flowing, or else it may be 
partly fitted to the form by a single dart, or by 
the long Gabrielle seams that begin on the shoul- 
ders. The back forms are thought to fit more 
gracefully when started from the shoulders rather 
than the armholes. A pointed hood reaching to 
the waist line is usually added, as it drapes the 
figure slightly, and conceals it almost as effect- 
ually as the small “Lulu” masks do the face. 
Very rich fabrics are used for the dominoes that 
are put on with fine lace-trimmed under-skirts 
and worn all the evening ; for a domino to be worn 
over an evening dress part of the evening, and 
thrown aside when disguise is no longer sought, 
simpler stuffs, such as cambric, silesia, and alpaca, 
are used. A good quality of glossy black cam- 
bric looks very well in a domino in the evening, 
and may be trimmed with pinked frills of cream- 
colored cambric; a navy blue cambric domino 
has white pinked frills, and one of cream-color has 
bands of maroon red stitched upon it; the hoods 
of these are also lined with the contrasting color 
used for the cambric. White cambric dominoes 
look too much like night dresses, and those of 
white alpaca are too suggestive of shrouds. The 
prettiest white dominoes are of thin striped Turk- 
ish goods, like the Algerian stuffs of mixed silk 
and wool; these are made with a burnous fold at 
the top of the back that helps to conceal the 
wearer. Ladies make for themselves white Swiss 
dominoes, trimmed with lace, and afterward use 
the nice materials for summer dresses. These 
are worn over handsome silk or velvet evening 
dresses that they do not care to conceal, and the 
only concealment attempted is by the mask and 
the long scarf of Spanish lace, either black or 
white, which is thrown over the head and face 
and around the neck and shoulders. 

Satin, moiré, gros grain, and brocades are used 
for elaborate dominoes that are trimmed with 
lace and artificial flowers. Some of these are in 
the picturesque Watteau shape, with a great box 
pleat down the back, while others have princesse 
seams. A pale blue satin Watteau domino is 
trimmed with a white blonde lace flounce, head- 
ed by two rows of tarlatan puffs and pleatings. 
Bows of blue watered ribbon are down the front, 
and the hood is lined with white satin. Clusters 
of red velvet foliage are at the throat and on the 
elbow sleeves, A darker blue satin domino has 
a sash at the back, confining the Watteau pleat 
below the waist. An old gold satin domino is 
very handsome when trimmed with swan’s-down. 
When lace is considered too expensive, a deep 
puff of white tarlatan and a pleated flounce of 
the tarlatan, doubled, finish off the skirt nicely. 
When the neck is cut square, and the sleeves are 
elbow-shaped, this garment is sufficiently dressy 
to wear all evening. A rose-colored moiré dom- 
ino is effective by gas-light. Black watered silk 
dominoes, also those of satin, are trimmed with 
black tulle pleatings and garlands of dark leaves 
mixed with gold wheat. White brocaded silk 
with large bouquets of roses are made up in 





Watteau style, and may be draped as an over- 
dress over a short skirt for the latter part of 
the evening. Gentlemen wear close dominoes of 
black alpaca or of silesia, or else they choose 
those of the gray serge or flannels that look like 
monks’ gowns. 

VARIETIES. 


The newest hats for young girls in their teens 
are of felt, high crowned, with square tops, 
trimmed with three rows of inch-wide ribbon in 
bands placed quite far apart around the crown. 
The brims roll in Derby shape. Other felt hats 
have a scarf of brown or navy blue satin with 
white polka dots. 

Cravat bows have superseded the cravats that 
pass around the neck; if the latter are used, 
they are placed inside the dress, instead of con- 
cealing the neat collar of the dress, and only the 
cravat bow is seen. White muslin cravat bows 
are preferred for plain suits in the morning and 
for dressy afternoon wear. When colored cra- 
vats are chosen, they are folded like gentlemen’s 
scarfs to fit in the revers collar of a coat, or else 
they are as narrow as the lawn neck-ties worn 
in full dress ; the latter are made of foulard, and 
embroidered on each end. 

Grenadine veils for wintry days are chosen in 
colors to match the costume ; olive green and 
dark maroon red grenadine are the novelties, also 
beige colors. The preference, however, still con- 
tinues for dark blue and green veils. 

Muffs of the dress material or of its trimmings 
are made by modistes to match costumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Koruier; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and Lorp 
& Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


At the notable wedding in Brooklyn, on the 
13th ult., of Mr. Erastus CorninG, of Albany, 
and Miss SCHENCK, daughter of Rev. Dr. N. H. 
SCHENCK, there were many valuable and cost- 
ly presents; but the unique one of all was the 
gift of Mrs. TrspeTts, the grandmother of the 

room, consisting of a solid dead gold tea-serv- 
a of seven pieces, made in Persia, and 200 years 
old. 

—Madame ANDERSON successfully completed 
on Monday evening, the 13th ult., the most re- 
markable feat of physical endurance ever accom- 
plished by a woman or man—the walking of 2700 
quarter miles in 2700 successive quarter hours. 
Many of these quarters were done when she was 
in a condition of half sleep. She not only has 
the fame of this remarkable achievement, but a 
substantial pecuniary reward, $8000 having been 
placed to her credit on the Friday previous in 
ove of the Brooklyn banks. 

—Colonel Rospert P, Crockett, the only sur- 
viving son of Davy Crocker, is living in Hood 
County, Texas, old, infirm,and poor. Texas pa- 
pers urge the giving of a pension to him. dia 

AVY CROCKETT was one of the principal odd- 
ities of his time. He was early noted as a bear- 
hunter and marksman. In the Creek campaign 
in 1813 he commanded a battalion under General 
Jackson. After serving one term in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, he served six years in Con- 
free, and was one of the institutions of the 

Louse, always full of humor, and a favorite with 

all parties. In 1835 he went to Texas to aid in 
the struggle there for independence, and was 
killed while gallantly fighting at San Antonio 
de Bexar. His oldest son, the late Jonn W. 
CRrocKETT, served four years in Congress from 
Tennessee. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD seldom lets pass an op- 
portunity to be amiable to gentlemen of culture 
who have established reputation as journalists. 
Recently the Premier entertained at a private 
dinner Dr. ABEL, the Berlin correspondent of 
the London Times. Alluding to which the Lon- 
don World says: ‘‘ Even among wise and learned 
German philologists Dr. ABEL stands first in the 
fore-front file as a pundit proudly prominent in 
the possible and impossible ancient and modern 
languages and dialects of many-tongued Russia, 
of Egypt, and of the East generally. Dr. ABEL is 
known to read and translate at sight upward of 
seventy different languages ; and though a Ger- 
man, yet his Times and other English writing is 
clear in meaning, simple in diction, foreible in 
expression, and pure, polished, and powerful ia 
style. During the Berlin Congress of last year 
Lord BEACONSFIELD was personally introduced 
to the scholar, to whom he said, ‘ Dr. ABEL, you 
are the author whom I have most studied.’ ”’ 

—The Philadelphia journals are very warm in 
eulogizing their distinguished collaborateur the 
late Morton M‘MICHAEL. The Press says that 
by position he was thrown into intimate rela- 
tions with WeBsTEeR, Clay, CLAYTON, CRITTEN- 
DEN, and all the great Whig statesmen. He was 
ever a welcome guest at their tables, and they at 
his hospitable fireside. Naturally eloquent, he 
caught some of their own fire. He had a ring- 
ing voice, a forcible and epigrammatie style of 
speech, and an ardent manner of delivery that 
moved the hearts of all who heard him. it was 
not only in political speeches that he was happy. 
On public occasions, when tendering the hospi- 
talities of the city to distinguished strangers, and 
when —— the social board, he was equal- 
ly felicitous. e had much of the eloquence of 

RATTAN, Without his false taste. During his 
latter years he was the representative host of the 
city on such occasions. In society and general 
intercourse he was exceedingly genial, and was 
the soul of every cirele ia which he moved. In 
all respects he was a valuable citizen, a perfect 

entleman, and an accomplished journalist. He 
ived to see his children well bestowed in life, 
emulating his good qualities, and maintaining 
the good uname and fame he had transmitted to 
them. 

—Mrs. Senator Bruce made her début in Wash- 
ington society on New-Year’s Day, and received 
many calls, doing the honors gracefully, and 
entertaining hospitably. She possesses much 
beauty, of the Andalusian type, and wore a rich 
black velvet dress, made for her by Wort dur- 
ing her recent visit to Paris, and handsome dia- 
monds. She was assisted in entertaining by her 
sisters, the Misses WiLson, of Cleveland, both of 
them handsome and accomplished ladies. 

—Philadelphia and Boston each have a “Sat- 
urday Club,’ composed of gentlemen who have 
in one way or other achieved distinction. The 
Boston “Saturday” has been almost exclusively 








literary. During the last few years it has lost 
the following members by death: Prescorr, 
Fevton, Mor.ey, HawTHorne, AGassiz, Hows, 
SUMNER, ANDREW, WYMAN, and Quincy. The 
living members are R. W. Emerson, H. W. Lone- 
FELLOW, O. W. Hotmes, J. R. Lowext, E. P. 
Wuipp te, J. 8. Dwieut, J. G. Warrier, J. T. 
Fievps, B. Prerce, the two Danas, E. R. Hoar, 
T. G. APPLETON, C. E. Norton, J. E. Casor, H. 
James, W. D. Howe tus, J. M. Forpes, F. H. 
Hepes, M. Brrmmer, W. M. Hunt, C. F. ADaMs, 
C. W. Extor, C. C. Perkins, F. PARKMAN, ASA 
Gray, Horace Gray, and A. AGassiz. 

—It is said that the Consistory of the Reform- 
ed Church have invited the Rev. Dr. Wm.1aM 
M. TaYLor to become pastor of the chureh at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street, and as an inducement offer to buy the 
Broadway Tabernacle property and absorb its 
members. It is one of the finest church edi- 
fices in the city, but, since the difficulty with 
Dr. LupLow, has considerably diminished in 
membership. 

—The Prince of Wales has nerve as well as 
confidence in science. It is said that he was 
once with Dr. Lyon PLAYFair standing near a 
ealdron containing lead which was boiling at 
white heat. “Has your Royal Highness any 
faith in science?’ said the doctor. ‘“ Certain- 
ly,”’ replied the Prince. ‘* Will you, then, place 
your hand in the boiling metal and ladle out a 
portion of it?” ‘Do you tell me to do this?” 
asked the Prince. ‘‘I do,” replied the doctor. 
The Prince then ladled out some of the boiling 
lead with his hand, without sustaining any in- 
jury. It is a well-known scientific fact that the 
human hand may be placed uninjured in lead 
boiling at white heat, being protected from any 
harm by the moisture of the skin. Should the 
lead be at a perceptibly lower temperature the 
effect need not be described. After this let no 
one underrate the courage of the Prince of Wales. 

—Senator SARGENT’s two daughters have stud- 
ied medicine, and the elder, having been gradu- 
ated, is practicing her profession in the Freed- 
man’s Hospital, in Washington. 

—‘ Tom Thumb,” the brief general, now on 
view in this city, is in the forty-first year of his 
age, and has not grown the eighth of an inch 
since he was a little boy. 

—Misses Ipa D. and Apa D. Cosy, twin sis- 
ters, were married in New Hampshire on Christ- 
mas-eve, and it is said looked so exactly alike 
that nobody but the grooms could tell them 
apart. 

—WILL CARLETON has had the good fortune 
to please the English public and the English 
critics quite as well as those of his own country. 
An acknowledged authority in literary matters, 
the London Academy, says of his ballads: ** WiLt 
CARLETON’S ballads have indeed that rare mixture 
of humor and pathos that never fails to touch all 
hearts. The author tells us that they were oft- 
en written ‘under difficult conditions—in the 
open air, “‘with team afield,’ in the rush and 
roar of railroad travel,’ etc. Perhaps it is by 
virtue of these very conditions that the impres- 
sion made by them is so vivid, that they are so 
full of those touches of nature which rich and 
poor feel alike. Even in some of the quaintly 
humorous pieces, such as ‘ Betsey and I are Out,’ 
and ‘How Betsey and I Made Up,’ and ‘The 
Christmas Baby’ that comes as an eleventh gift 
from God to a poor man, tears lie only just be- 
neath the surface of our laughter; while in some 
of the others, as in ‘Over the Hill to the Poor- 
House,’ ‘The Little Sleeper,’ and ‘Out of the 
Old House,’ they fairly have their way.”’ 

—When one gets so that one can sing and act 
“ first-rate,” it pays. For example, in Colonel 
MAPLESON’S troupe, which has had a greater 
success thau any previous company has had for 
many years past in this city, the leading artists 
are quite well remunerated. The Colonel pays 
to Madame Gerster, $600 per week; to Mlle. 
HavkK, $200 per week, as against £25 which she 
received in London; to Signor CAMPANINI, 
$3000 per month ; to Madame Sr1nico, 7000 frances 
per month, with expenses ; to Signor For, $500 
[a week; to FrRaPoLii and Madame PIsan1, 

900 per month; to Signor Det Puente, $150 
per week; to Paropi, $50 per week ; to Signo- 
rina Lipo, $40 per week ; and to Signor Pyatt, 
$100 per week. The expenses in America are 
described as about the same as those of London. 
The average cost of raising the curtain has been 
about $2200. His average nightly receipts are 
said to be about $4500. 

—Rev. CaLvin Lincoxn, of Hingham, Massa- 
ehusetts, and Rev. INckEasE Sumner, of Wilton, 
New Hampshire, are by ordination the oldest 
Unitarian clergymen in the country actively en- 
gaged in the ministry. They were ordained in 

824, There are four other Unitarian ministers 
who were ordained fifty years ago or more, 
namely, Rev. Joun Burt Wicut, of Wayland 
(1815); Rev. OrvILLE Dewey, D.D., of Sheffield 
(1823); Rev. Freperick A. Far.ey, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, New York (1828); and Rev. Horatio 
ALGER, Of South Natick (1829). All these min- 
isters are without pastoral charge. 

—Mr. Story, the sculptor, is made the subject 
of an elaborate and encomiastic article in a re- 
cent number of the London World, the conelu- 
sion of which is as follows: ‘ Ail the day long, 
and every day, he works in his atelier, giving his 
daylight to sculpture loyally and with intense 
devotion. After along day prolonged into twi- 
light he returns to his home, to be its light and 
life, full of bright fancies and rich with change- 
ful mood. Tired out physically, he lies on the 
sofa after dinner, whilst his wife reads to him 
some new romance or some old poem; at twelve 
o’elock he lights his study lamp and goes to his 
own room, there to read till two. This is his 
constant practice, and his literary work is done 
wholly by the midnight oil. With all this he 
finds time to be extremely popular and delight- 
ful in a society which never tires of him. That 
Wuiiam Story has been exceptionally happy 
in being from boyhood raised by wealth from all 
pressure of and struggle with adverse circum- 
stances is certain; what is equally certain is that 
this angel of Fortune which he has held, so that 
it has thrice blessed him and his, is to many less 
strong and less noble than he only a tempter and 
a destroyer. All honor be to the man who, rich 
from his birth up, has followed art with the most 
rigid self-denial, the most arduous devotion, and 
has invariably taken the standing-point of his 
riches as only a reason for the stricter obedience 
to all the canons of his work, only a vantage- 
ground from which he is raised above all neces- 
sities of mercenary thought or of mechanical la- 
bor—a thing for which, in a noble humility, he 
thanks God and Fate.” 
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Gentlemen’s Cravats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the cravat Fig. 1 cut of olive green faille a 
straight strip three inches wide and half a yard long, 
line it with satin of the same color, and arrange it as 


shown by the illustration, 
pletes the cravat. 


The cravat Fig. 2 con- 


sists of a bias strip of 
green faille a yard long, 
which is lined with white 
satin. The cravat is held 


together by a ring, which 
is ornamented with small 
scissors. 


Satin and Lace 
Cravat. 

For this cravat cut of 
black: satin a_ straight 
piece half a yard long and 
ten inches wide, which is 
rounded off on the under 
end. In the middle of 


this part cut a slit eleven inches and a half 
long from the top, and below this slit shirr 
it horizontally at regular intervals. 
both halves of the upper part and fasten 
them on a binding an inch and a quarter 
wide and of the requisite length. 
trimming is composed of white lace two 
inches and a half wide, red corals, bows of 
satin, and a spray of flowers. 


Borders for Aprons, etc., Figs. 
and 2. 


To work these borders baste canvas on 


the material which they are 
designed to trim, and work 
them with cotton in 
the colors given in 
the description of 
symbols. Aft- 
er finishing 
the em- 


Ay 


anp Lace Cravat. 





Fig. 4.—GENTLEMAN’s 


A binding of faille com- 


Curr. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. VIL, Fig. 31, 


Gather 


The 








broidery, draw out 
the threads of the 
canvas. 


Border for 
Towels.—Hol- 
bein-Work, 
Vienna Cross 
Stitch, and 
Double Satin 
Stitch. 
Tuts border is 
worked on linen 
Java canvas with 
red and blue cot- 
ton in Holbein- 
work, and in Vi- 
enna cross stitch 
and double satin 

stitch. 





























Gentleman’s 

Suspenders. 

THESE suspend- 
ers are made of 
red silk elastic 
braid two inches 
wide, in which a 
design in yellow 
silk is woven. The 


Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Aprons, Erc.—Cross Siitcn 
EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: O Red; ® Foundation. 





Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s CoLLar. 


Fig. 1.—GentLeman’s Cravat. 










HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ends are furnished with metal buckles and tabs uf 
yellow kid, as seen in the illustration. 


Handkerchief Border.—Point Lace Em- 
broidery on Net. 

Tis border is worked on Brussels net in point 

lace embroidery, filled with 

lace stitches, and edged with 

picot braid. 


a br 





Fig. 2.—GentLeman’s CoLuar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 30. 





Crochet Edging for 
Tidy. 
See illustration on page 89. 
Tus edging is worked 
with medium-sized thread 
on a foundation of suitable 
length, divisible by 36, as 
































Fig. 3.—Gentteman’s Coubar. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 28 and 29, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl. No. IV., Figs. 25-27. 





Fig. 5.—GentLeMan’s 


Curr. follows: 1st round. — Al. 

For pattem end descr! ways alternately 1 sc. (sin- 
tion see Supplement, No. gle crochet) on the next 
VIIL., Fig. 82. foundation st. (stitch), 5 ch. 


(chain stitch), pass over 3 
st. 2d round.—* 1 sc. on the next st., three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., then 8 ch., 4 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the following 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., three times alternate- 
ly 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
then 1 ch., 1 de. on the next se., 1 ch., pass 
over 2 st., and repeat from +, This repetition 
from > takes place in every round, and will 
therefore not be referred to further. 8d round. 
—* 1 sc. on the next st., twice alternately 5 
ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 ch., then 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the next 3 ch., 5 ch., 
1 se. on the first of the follow- 
ing 3 ch., three times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 

middle of the next 5 
ch., then 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next se., 
twice alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the sec- 








GENTLEMAN’s CARDIGAN JACKET win SILK 
SLEEVES.—{For description see Supplement.] 
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ond following st., then i 
ch., pass over 2st. 4th 
round.— * 1 se. on the 
following st., 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., + 3 ch., 4 
de. on the following 5 
ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 
ch., repeat once from 
+, then 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 ch., 1 ch. 1 
de. on the next sc., four 
times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second fol- a 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 
and pass over 2 st. 
5th round.—>* 1 se. on 
the following st., 5 ch., 
+ 1 sc, on the third of 
the next 3 ch., 5 ch., 1 
se. on the first of the 
following 3 ch., 5 ch., 
repeat once from +, 
then 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 
1 ch., 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing sc., twice alter- 7 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st., * 
then 9 ch., 1 de. on the oo 
fourth following  st., ; 
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- Fig. 2.—Borper ror Aprons, Etc.—Cross Stitcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: ® Blue; © Red ; 0 Foundation. 
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twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 
then 1 ch., and pass over 2 st. 
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6th round.—>* 1 se. on 


the following st., 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 

ch., 8 ch., 4 de. on the following 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 se, on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1’se. on the middle of the 
following 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next se., twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., then 5 ch., ¢ 
8 sc. on the middle 3 of the next 9 ch., 5 ch., 1 de. on { 


the second following de., twice alternately 1 ch.,1de.on 
the second following st., then 1 ch., and pass over 2 st. 

4th round.— * 1 sc. on the following st., 5 ch., 1 se.on [ 
the third of the next 8 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the first of the 
following 8 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch,, 1 ch., 1 de. on the next sc., twice alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following st., then 5 ch., pass over 6 

















st., 5 sc. on the following 5 st., 5 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following de., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 


following st., then 1 ch., and pass over 2 st, 


8th round, 


—* 1 sc, on the following st., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 



















Fig. 1.—Basket cLora CLoak. 

Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and a see Sup- 
igs. 47-56. 


plement, No. XL, 


1 ch., 1 de. on the see- 
ond following st., then 
5 ch., 5 se. on the mid- 
_dle 5 of the next 7 sc., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the 4th 
of the following 5 ch., 
twice alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 1 
se. on the second fol- 
lowing st. 10th round. 
—>* 3 ch., 1 ste. on the 
8d of the next 3 ch., 
twice alternately 1 ch., 
1 ste. on the next stc., 
then 3 ch., twice alter. 
nately 1 ste. on the next 
ste., 1 ch., then 1 ste. on 
the following st., 3 ch., 
1 se. on the next de., 
three times alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on the see- 
ond following st., then 
5 ch., 3 se. on the mid- 
dle 3 of the next 5 se., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the 4th 
of the following 5 ch., 
twice alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 1 
se. on the second fol- 
lowing st. 11th round. 
—»* 3 ch., 1 ste. on the 
3d of the next 3 ch., 
three times alternately 
1 ch., 1 ste. on the next 
ste., then 3 ch., three 
times alternately 1 ste. 
on the next stc., 1 ch., 
then 1 ste. on the fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the next de., three 
times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 3 ch., 
1 de. on the 4th of the 
following 5 ch., twice 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next de., then 1 
ch., 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following st. 12th 
round.— * 8 ch., 1 ste. 
on the 3d of the next 


se. on the middle of the next 

5 ch., then 1 ch., 1 de.on the 

next sc., twice alternately 1 

ch., 1 de. on the seeond fol- 

lowing st., then ‘5 ch., pass 

over 6 st., 7 sc. on the next 

7 st., 5 ch., 1 de. on the see- 

ond following de., twice al- 

ternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 
then 1 ch., and pass over 2 st. 9th round.—* 3 
ch., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) separated by 1 ch. 
on the last 2 of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 2 ste. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the first 2 of the following 5 ch., 
3 ch., 1 se. on the next de., three times alternately 


Fig. 1.—Swiss 
Musiin anp Lace 
Ficuv. 


Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 
YEaRs OLD.—[(For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No, II., Figs. 7-16.) 






































Crocuet Epeine ror Tiny. 














NN 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM Fig. 3.—Cioak ror Girt FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


8 to 10 YEARS oLp. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fies, 1-4,—CHILDREN’S WINTER SUITS. 





present, 1 ste. on the 3d of the following 3 ch., 
working off the upper veins together with those of 
the preceding ste., 1 ch. 
the next de., sixteen times alternately 1 picot (con- 
sisting of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 se. 
on the second following st., then 1 picot, and pass 


AY 


8 ch., four times alternately 1 ch., 1 stc. on the next ste., 
then 8 ch., four times alternately 1 stc. on the next ste., 
1 ch., then 1 ste. on the following st., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
next dc., five times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following st., then 1 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st. 
13th round.— * 38 ch., 1 ste. on the 3d of the next 3 ch., 
five times alternately 1 ch., 1 stc. on the next stc., then 3 
ch., five times alternately 1 ste. on the next ste., 1 ch., 
then 1 ste. on the following st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
de., three times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 1 se. on the second following st. 
14th round.— * 8 ch., 1 stc. on the 3d of the next 3 ch., 
six times alternately 1 ch., 1 ste. on the next ste., then 3 
ch., six times alternately 1 ste. on the next ste, 1 ch., 
then 1 ste. on the following st., 3 ch., 1 se. on the next 
de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 1 ch.; 1 se. on the second 
following st. 15th round.—-x 38 ch., 1 ste. on the 3d of 
the next 3 ch., seven times alternately 1 ch., 1 ste. on the 
next stc., then 3 ch., seven times alternately 1 stc. on the 
next stc., 1 ch., then 1 ste. on the following st., 3 ch., 1 
se. on the next de. 16th round.—x* Seven times alter- 
nately 1 ste. on the next ste., 1 ch., then 1 ste. on the 
following ste., 3 ch., eight 
times alternately 1 stc. on the 
next stc., 1 ch., then 1 ste. on 
the following st., not working 
off the upper veins for the 


17th round.— x 1 se. on 





Ww \\ 2 
Wiss 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Lap1es’ Gtoves, : ANNAN 






Fig. 2.—Swiss 
Musiin and Lace 
Ficnt 


Fig. 2.—Baske? clot CLoak. 
Back.—| See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 47-56. 


Finally, work 
1 round of single cro 
chet on the foundation 
stitches 


over 5 8st 


Monograms, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


THESE monograms 
are worked in satin 
stitch with white or 
colored cotton. 


Ladies’ Gloves, 
. Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue glove Fig. 1 is 
of gray kid, and is 
trimmed with black 
lace insertion an inch 
wide, underneath which 
the kid is cut away 
The glove Fig. 2, of 
chamois-colored kid, is 
trimmed with figures of 
gray and white lace, be 
neath which the foun 
dation is cut away 


Swiss Muslin and 
Lace Fichus, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—For this fichu 
cut of Swiss muslin on 
the bias one piece teu 
inches and a half wide 
and a yard long, which 
is rounded off on the 
ends, edged with lace 
two inches wide, folded 
double, and gathered 
in the middle of the 
back. Pleat the ends, 
and join them each with 
a piece of Swiss muslin 
two inches wide and ten 
inches long, edged with 
lace, and held together 
on the ends by a knot 
Finish with 
loops and ends of white 
satin ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—This 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM l J 
10 to 12 Years oxp. of satin. 


For description see Supplement. 


fichu 
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requires a piece of Swiss muslin twelve inches 
wide and twenty inches long and cut on the 
bias, which is edged with lace two inches wide, 
folded lengthwise through the middle, and gath- 
ered in the middle of the back. The left end 
is joined with a bias picce of Swiss muslin of the 
same width and half a yard long, trimmed with 
lace. A piece of Swiss muslin twelve inches 
wide and fourteen inches and a half long, trimmed 
with lace, is sewed to the wrong side of the fichu 
four inches and a half from the right end, as 
shown by the illustration, gathered on the bottom, 
and fastened to the piece on the left side by 
means of a bow of blue ribbon embroidered with 
flowers. The fichu is closed at the left side with 
a similar bow. 


Jewelry, Figs. 1-10. 
See illustrations on page 89. 

Tue necklace is composed of silver chains, 
which are connected with crosses, and finished 
with jet grelots set in silver. 

The brooch at the left shows a cherub painted 
on porcelain, which is framed in gold bronze, and 
is fastened on a foundation of filigree silver. 

The brooch at the right consists of a black 
cameo set in a frame of filigree silver. 

The agrafe is made of oxidized silver in em- 
bossed-work. 

One of the cravat pins represents a miniature 
cannon of oxidized silver, the second shows a sil- 
ver easel on which is set a picture in porcelain 
painting, the third a fly, and the fourth a minia- 
ture metal skate. 

The hair-pin at the left shows a jet butterfly, 
and that at the right a metal hatchet. 





THE FLOWER PARTY AT 
DELMONICO’S. 
See illustration on page 96. 

TNHIS beautiful picture illustrates a brilliant 

entertainment recently given at Delmonico’s 
by the Young Men’s Charity Association, in aid 
of the Northwestern Homeopathic Dispensary. 
The whole second floor was devoted to the under- 
taking, the large dining-saloon being used as a 
ball-room, The apartments were elaborately dec- 
orated with palms, flowers, ferns, and with varie- 
gated leaves, until they resembled a bower out 
of fairy-land, adorned with miniature lakes and 
fragrant Cologne fountains. In lieu of the pro- 
saic pincushions and fancy-work that vex the 
soul at charity fairs, a number of tables were lad- 
en with choice flowers, arranged in bouquets and 
baskets, and presided over by fashionable and 
elegantly attired dames and demoiselles, who dis- 
posed of their delicate wares at handsome prices 
to the crowds that filled the rooms. These ta- 
bles were laid in the small parlors at Delmonico’s, 
which were thrown into one by taking down the 
dividing partitions. Elegant floral pieces occu- 
pied the centre of the tables, while the smaller 
bouquets and flowers for sale were ranged around 
them. Boutonniéres were sold at from twenty-five 
cents to a dollar each, while the large bouquets 
and floral pieces were raffled at fifty cents and a 
dollar a share. Dancing began at ten o'clock, 
and continued until a late hour. Among the 
prominent guests were Baron Shishkin (the Rus- 
sian ambassador) and wife, Baron Blane (the 
Italian minister) and wife, General W. 8. Han- 
cock, Admiral Trenchard, Commodore Nichols, 
Judges Davis, Larremore, Brady, and Daly, Mayor 
Cooper, ex-Mayor Ely, and Collector Merritt. The 
Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, among 
others, sent regrets at being unable to attend. 
The party, which was the third annual entertain- 
ment of the kind, proved a signal success, and 
added a thousand dollars to the funds of the ex- 
cellent institution for whose benefit it was de- 
signed. 
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COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “ Granpmoturr’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humantry,” Ero. 








“© coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE, 


BOOK IIt. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER II. 


SIR JOHN IS NERVOUS. 


Tne old city knight and his niece dropped their 
voices to a whisper, as though listeners might be 
lurking in the background, and matter of grave 
moment to themselves were to be discussed. There 
was no one near. Tom had gone down stairs, and 
Mrs. Coombe had been sent out of the room by 
Ursula a few minutes since. 

Still, these two were careful folk, or the low 
tone which Sir John had assumed had been fol- 
lowed as if in unison by Ursula, 

“Why have I brought Violet Hilderbrandt to 
Broadlands ?” said the niece. “ Is that a reason 
so difficult to guess ?” 

“It is to me,” replied Sir John. 
use of it?” 

“Have I not always been eager to know the 
best or worst at once?” she said. “Have I 
been afraid of the truth ?” 

“T can not say you have.” 

“Tt is better to know the worst and get it 
over,” muttered Ursula. “ You,” she added, con- 
temptucusly, “have been always fearful of the 
truth, and see what it has ended in!” 

“We have not got to the end. You were very 
hard upon me,” he complained. 

“On the contrary, I was very merciful.” 


“ What is the 


“don’t let us go over that matter again. As Tom 
says, ‘ by-gones are by-gones,’ and you bear me no 
ill-will now the bargain between us is concluded.” 
“T bear you no ill-will,” she repeated, slowly. 
“You have been very kind to me, I will say 
that,” he added—* almost a real daughter, and 
that is why I am anxious about you.” 

“Go on.” 

“And that is why I ask for what reason you 
bring this girl here,” he said. “ Would it not 
be better to keep her away, if Tom has fallen in 
love with her ?” 

Ursula’s hands were clinched as she replied: 
“T have no evidence he is in love with her—she 
tells me she is not in love with him. I want to 
have faith in the honor of them both. I want,” 
she added, more warmly, “ to live down the mean- 
ness, the jealousy, and the terrible distrust which 
have blighted my whole life.” 

“Tn your place, I would have kept her away.” 
“T should be glad of some woman to love,” said 
Ursula, thoughtfully. “I should be happier with 
one woman’s true affection for me, and I am weak 
enough to think that here I might secure it.” 
“Why ?” 

“Tom has spoken well of me,” was the reply. 
“She trusts me.” 

“Tom does not know your true character,” said 
Sir John, thoughtfully. “Ifhe only knew you—” 
Ursula’s quick hand fell upon the wrist of her 
uncle, and gripped it so hard and fast that he 
cried out with sudden pain. 

“Think of that again—hint it by a single word 
—and what is your life worth to me, do you 
think ?” she hissed in his ears. 

“Good God! you would not kill me ?” exclaim- 
ed her uncle. 

“If I thought you would break your promise to 
me, and turn Tom against me—if I could dream 
of so much treachery—you would be found lying 
dead in your bed before the morning,” said Ursu- 
la, calmly. 

“T don’t think of betraying you—of course not,” 
replied her uncle; “Heaven forbid! But I am 
very weak. Why do you upset me like this ?” 
“Tt is your own fault. We were speaking of 
Hilderbrandt’s daughter, not of Tom,” said Ur- 
sula, 

“ Ah, yes; Hilderbrandt’s daughter. What a 
coincidence, or what a plot against us! It is just 
because she is Hilderbrandt’s daughter that I am 
afraid of her.” 

“ Afraid !” 

“Some of her father’s cunning has surely fall- 
en to her share,” replied Sir John. 

“T do not believe it.” 

“You want to believe the best of every body 
now,” said Sir John, satirically. “That is your 
new creed.” 

“T will try, at any rate.” 

“ You will be on your guard, though ?” he asked. 
“T am never off it,” was the answer. 

“Very good,” said Sir John, with a croaking lit- 
tle laugh; “we can trust you not to walk about 
with your eyes shut, short-sighted as you are.” 
“Tom wishes me to be Violet Hilderbrandt’s 
friend,” said Ursula. “It is my duty, my pleas- 
ure, to study every wish of his, and at any sacri- 
fice.” 

“ And supposing—mind you, I only say suppos- 
ing—Tom falls in love with this girl,” asked Sir 
John, “are you prepared to sacrifice yourself for 
her happiness ?” 

“No.” 

“For Tom’s happiness ?” was his next inquiry. 

“Tt is too late.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“When he went away from here I offered him 
his liberty, and he would not take it. I would 
have borne all misery then; I was prepared for 
it. He assured me of his love; he tells me still 
of his affection; I believe in him. But—” 

“But ?” repeated Sir John. 

“Tf he has deceived me, he must suffer with 
the rest now,” Ursula concluded, moodily. ‘“ There 
will be no mercy.” 

“No, you are not particularly merciful,” said 
Sir John, with a steady stare at the red coals; 
“and it will serve him right, whatever happens, 
after all that he has promised. I sha’n’t care; 
he has never been a good son to me; I never 
liked him. If it hadn’t been for you, he would 
be starving now in France; he—” 

“We know all that,” said Ursula, interrupting 
him, “and how you do not deserve to have a son 
grow up to love and honor you, or to forgive you, 
as he has done, for all your gross injustice, and 
the sins of your misspent, awful life. Don’t say 
a word against him,” she cried, in a higher key, 
“or I shall strike you, helpless as you are.” 

“T will not say another word,” remarked Sir 
John; “I want to be the best of friends with 
you—with all of you. We have forgiven every 
thing § we're quite a happy family now.” 

“T love your son, and never again will I hear 
you speak against him.” 

“He’s a good sort of fellow, now and then,” 
said Sir John; “and I have only wished to inti- 
mate that he may want looking after, with a 
pretty woman, in whom he is interested, in the 
house. That’s all. I know I should, at any 
rate.” 

“You!” said Ursula, contemptuously. 

“T don’t mean now, but when I was a good- 
looking fellow,” said Sir John; “and I only fan- 
cy that it was not wise to bring the girl here.” 

“Tt was Tom’s wish,” she said again. 

“Yes, but Tom may suffer for it presently ; 
and a nice disturbance there will be if—” 

Again she interrupted him. “Tom will not 
suffer—it will be the other one.” 

“Eh? what other one? You mean—” 

Ursula rose. “I have no more to say,” she 
remarked. “Tom and I call this the beginning 
of the new life—with the light upon it, and the 
clouds in the background forever. I try to see 
that also. I want to have faith in humanity, in 





“Well, well,” said the old man, restlessly, 


human motives, in myself again. Don’t crush 


I am praying to be worthy of your son: do you 
see ?—do you hear ?” 

“ Yes, yes—exactly. Good-morning. You had 
better take a walk in the grounds now, or Tom 
will wonder why you are so excited. I don’t 
want another scene—I am weak, remember.” 

“T will send Mrs. Coombe to you.” 

“ You are very kind to me, Ursula. Pray send 
her—I don’t care to be left alone here. Send 
some one; any one will do—but you /” he added, 
to himself, as Ursula passed out of the room, and 
he lay back cowering in his chair, as if new fears 
had come to him with his niece’s revelation of 
that morning. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE RUNAWAYS, 


Tue late May glided into the warm days of 
June, and it was bright summer weather at 
Broadlands. 
Peace and rest seemed to have settled on a 
home where peace and rest had never been till 
that time; and halcyon days had surely come at 
last, despite, or possibly on account of, the hong 
illness of Tom’s father. 
Those who saw Sir John every day did not 
note much change in him; he was “no better and 
no worse,” it was affirmed by Mrs. Coombe, by 
Ursula, and even by the doctors. It was Sir 
John’s own opinion also that he was stronger, and 
should be down with them soon, the blessing that 
he thought he was to his home. But there were 
one or two wise folk in Sussex who saw more 
clearly to the end, and prophesied concerning it. 
Old Robin Fisher, like a bird of evil omen, 
croaked his doleful notes below stairs, and Lady 
Dagnell was already resigned to her future wid- 
owhood, and talked of it as very close at hand. 
“The old master gets more like a shadow 
every day, but they don’t see it, or they won’t,” 
Mr. Fisher opined. “He wastes fast, just like 
his father did—just like I shall, one of these fine 

ays.” 

“Will Mr. Marcus make a better master” 
asked one of the footmen. 
“He can’t make us a worse,” remarked an- 
other. 
“He’s dying like a heathen, too,” said the 
cook, who was of a pious turn, and went regular- 
ly to the Roman Catholic church at Littlehamp- 
ton. ‘Nobody to confess him, priest or Protest- 
ant—it’s awful.” 
“ It’s the only ’sistent thing he’s done,” Robin 
Fisher remarked ; “for he has lived like a hea- 
then all his life.” 
“ Ah! you know more about him than you care 
to tell us, Mr. Fisher,” said another servant. 
“Tt’s uncommon likely that I do.” 
“ And what keeps you up 8o late at nights, Mr. 
Fisher, creeping up and down the stairs, and out- 
side his room especially? Do you mind telling 
us what that’s for?” asked a saucy page, who 
had no respect for gray hairs, and was intensely 
curious, 
“Who says I do?” asked Mr. Fisher, taken 
aback at this charge. 
“T’ve seen you—so has Tilda.” 
“If you and Tilda can’t keep your tongues be- 
tween your teeth, you’re not long for Broadlands 
service,” said Mr. Fisher, very much aggrieved. 
“And what you and Tilda want together in the 
passages after— But there! I’m not going to 
lose my temper.” 
The page laughed, and the servants laughed in 
chorus with him. Mr. Fisher was not held in any 
high esteem by his subordinates, and service was 
not hard to resign at a moment’s notice, or with- 
out a moment’s notice, in this establishment. 

“Tl tell you what I’m about—I’ve nothing to 
conceal,” said Mr. Fisher, when the merriment 
had subsided. “I’m waiting patient and quiet 
for the worst. I should not like to be out of the 
way when Sir John goes off for good. I’m al- 
ways round the corner—ready.” 

* Don’t you go to bed at all?” asked footman 
No. 1. 

“P’r’aps I do, p’r’aps I don’t,” was the enig- 
matic answer. ‘I only say I’m ready and wait- 

g.” 

“Well, I wish you had not told me,” said the 
cook. “I’ve had the creeps enough since I’ve 
been here, without you adding to them. If I'd 
come sudden like upon you in the up-stairs pas- 
sages, you’d given me a fit.” 

“Your place is in your room,” said Mr. Fisher, 
loftily. “No one will ask for you or think of 
you when Sir John goes off.” 

“ Nor you either,” was the ready retort. 

“Tm not so sure of it,” replied Mr. Fisher ; 
“and, at all events, I’m ready for the asking.” 

This talk of the servants’ hall occurred some 
three weeks after the return of Tom Dagnell to 
his father’s home. Violet Hilderbrandt was still 
a guest there, and Marcus had been back two 
weeks from Birmingham. Life went on in much 
the same way as usual, although Violet had made 
a difference in the house, and was a different be- 
ing in herself. She had confessed in Birming- 
ham to an ignorance of home and of home com- 
forts, of happy faces or honest lives, about her ; 
and dull as Broadlands might be, it was a new 
sphere of existence for her—a haven, as we have 
already intimated, where at least she might rest 
and gather strength. 

They were all friends about her—even Lady 
Dagnell learned to like her as she had never 
liked any one till that time, and would have had 
her for a constant attendant on her whims and 
caprices, had not Tom put a veto on his mother’s 
selfishness. There was Ursula to confide in also 
—a new Ursula, as frank and friendly as she had 
imagined her to be before they had met at Elmslie 

House; a warm-hearted being, prone to sudden 
fits of reverie which were difficult to dispel, but 
who had faith in her now, and would not hear 
of her leaving Broadlands yet awhile, until she, 
a clear-headed woman, had sketched forth a fu- 





me utterly with doubts, I am trying to be good. 








of a grave courtesy toward her, though saying 
little, and wondering more at her friendship with 
his cousin Ursula; and there was Tom Dagnell, 
always bright and strong and self-reliant, like 
some dear brother whom she had found late in 
life, and whom she could hold very high in her 
esteem without a thought of danger. Sir John 
Dagnell she had never seen or been allowed to 
see. It was a strange thought, that of the absent 
host cowering in his room away from her. 

“ He is too ill,” said Ursula. “ What is the use 
of knowing him ?” 

“T can hardly explain,” said Violet; “but I 
wish to see Tom’s father.” 

“ He is not like Tom in any way,” was the re- 


y. 

Violet did not admire the tone of the answer 
she received ; but Ursula was kind the rest of the 
day, and in the evening they walked together along 
the sands, with Tom as attendant cavalier, and 
Cabbage in the background. That was a mem- 
orable evening ; it marked an epoch in their lives ; 
it began their lives anew from that night. 

They had walked toward Littlehampton. The 
tide was going down, and a long stretch of sand 
lay before them. The sun was setting gloriously, 
as it ever seems to set on this part of the Sussex 
coast, and the sky was aflame with such golds and 
crimsons as no painter had ever put to canvas yet. 
They were as happy as such folks could be; they 
had turned their backs on Broadlands and their 
thoughts away from it, and Tom was at his best 
and in his highest spirits—spirits that were 
strangely high even for one who had always look- 
ed at life with a laughing face, and been defiant 
of its tragic aspect. They were close on Little- 
hampton, when a lady and gentleman from the op- 
posite direction advanced toward them, too much 
absorbed in each other’s conversation to take 
heed of their approach till they were close upon 
them. It was Cabbage, eternally observant, and 
with a memory for faces that would have made 
the fortune of a detective policeman, who was the 
first to recognize them, and who, with a grateful 
remembrance of a friendly pat or two from the 
gentleman, and a handsome contribution of party 
fragments in a Dresden china plate from the lady, 
suddenly barked forth his welcome, and plunged 
toward them with all the force at his command. 
The gentleman jumped and the lady screamed 
before they recognized the dog ; then they stoop- 
ed and caressed his big brown head, and finally, 
after some whispered words together, as of mu- 
tual self-assurance, turned toward the trio. 
“Miss Oliver! Mr, Slitherwick!” exclaimed 
Tom Dagnell. 

The astonishment depicted on the countenance 
of Tom Dagnell added to the embarrassment of the 
lady and gentleman, after greetings had been ex- 
changed between them. 

“‘Haven’t you received my letter 2” asked Fan- 
ny. “Oh dear! has not Marcus got it yet ?” 
“Tf Marcus has received a letter, he has said 
nothing about it,” answered Tom. 

“This is very dreadful. Iwas sure he— Oh, 
dear, dear! what shall I do, Edwin ?” she exclaim- 
ed, turning to Mr. Slitherwick, and clasping both 
hands upon his arm, “ Advise me what to do. 
I have only you to trust in now.” 

Fanny began to whimper, and Mr. Slitherwick 
patted her hands gently with his own. 

“Courage, my precious darling, courage!” he 
said. “It is easily explained: we have come 
to Littlehampton to explain, you know. Don’t 
grieve. Some of these good friends will sympa- 
thize with you, I am sure.” 

“J—I did not expect to meet them,” sobbed 
Fanny; “I didn’t wish to see them like this— 
all of arow. Oh, to what bitter suffering I am 
justly exposed! Yes, Mr. Tom—Violet — Miss 
Ursula, I say justly! Poor Marcus, too, who I 
hoped would come to me to-morrow, all forgive- 
ness. Oh dear!” 

“This gentleman is your husband?” asked 
Tom, very sternly now. 

“Yes, yes, yes—that’s it,” said Fanny; “we 
have been married the last three days, by spe— 
spe—special license. Edwin, tell them all—I can 
not bear this ordeal. Look at his accusing face! 
Ask him to spare me!” 

“T have no accusation to make. I have noth- 
ing to say,” said Tom, “only this: Is Marcus to 
meet you here?” 

“To-morrow morning, on the esplanade—half 
past nine,” murmured Fanny. 

“You had better reserve all communications 
till then,” said Ursula, very frigidly, “and allow 
me to wish you a good-evening.” 

“ Violet, you will stay with me—yow will bear 
with me—you will not judge me too hastily ?” 
exclaimed Fanny, as Ursula Dagnell turned to 
retrace her steps toward Broadlands. “I loved 
you—I have not treated you badly—I have writ- 
ten to you this afternoon such a long letter! You 
haven’t got that, I suppose, yet ?” 

“No,” said Violet, bewildered by Fanny’s ex- 
citement, and by the news which she had heard. 
“T am very sorry—that is, 1 am very much sur- 
prised. I can not leave Miss Dagnell to go back 
alone.” 

“Tf Mr. Dagnell would allow me to explain,” 
said Mr. Slitherwick, “in a few words, too, [ 
should take it as a favor.” 

“Perhaps it is as well. I shall see Marcus 
when I return,” answered Tom, thoughtfully. 
“ Violet, will you join my cousin ?” 

“Yes, pray join her,” said Fanny, “and let us 
hear from you soon. We shall be at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, next Saturday. Good-by, dear. 
Heaven bless you!” 

Violet went away with Fanny’s blessing on her 
head; and Cabbage, after looking from her to 
Tom, and being uncertain what to do on his own 
account under this divided sense of duty, sat 
down on the wet sand and whined softly to him- 
self. 

“Shall we walk on?” suggested Mr. Slither- 
wick; “the sand is damp here, and—” 





ture life for her. There was Marcus also, full 


“T would prefer to remain where we are,” said 
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Tom, moodily. ‘“ Your explanation will not take 
very long ?” 

“Not very, but—” 

“Give me the plain facts that I can offer to my 
brother, and spare me your comments, please,” 
said Tom. 

“ All I can spare you I will,” replied Mr. Slith- 
erwick ; “ and I hope you will see with me and my 
dear Fanny here that what has happened is for 
the best.” 

“T think that already.” 

“Oh! that is generous of you,Tom. That is 
like you!” exclaimed Fanny, looking out of the 
white handkerchief in which she had buried her 
countenance. 

“It is very much for the best that my brother 
has not married you. He will think so too,” con- 
tinued Tom, “unless he is weaker than I fancy.” 

“You see, Mr. Dagnell,” said Mr. Slitherwick, 
“my Fanny never loved your brother. She tried 
all she could, after her rash engagement, but 
your brother was cold, unsympathetic, unconge- 
nial. She had offered to release him; she has 
asked almost to be released herself; it has end- 
ed in one false reconciliation after another, and 
this is the result.” 

“So I perceive.” 

“Mr. Oliver, Mrs. Oliver, would not interfere 
—they were all against her, and we loved each 
other passionately,” Mr. Slitherwick continued. 
“ Matters were approaching a climax, and I could 
not see this dear girl sacrificed and all her hap- 
piness scattered to the winds of heaven. The 
affection of the heart overruled the cold con- 
tracts of society—we fled! We were married at 
Brighton a few days back. We may have acted 
rashly, Mr. Dagnell, but we can not say we re- 
pent the step which we have taken. That would 
be a treachery to ourselves.” 

“Ts this the speech with which my brother is 
to be favored to-morrow ?” asked Tom, quietly. 

“No, Sir,” said Mr. Slitherwick, more loftily. 
“Fanny will see him, tell him every thing, and 
ask his forgiveness.” 

“What do Mr. and Mrs. Oliver think of your 
proceeding ?” 

“They have bowed to the inevitable.” 

“ And the inevitable is very much obliged to 
them,” said Tom ; “and so ends the story. Well, 
Fanny,” he added, turning to the young bride, 
“you might have treated poor old Marcus better, 
and told him you loved this gentleman and not 
his dreamy self. It would have been less ro- 
mantic but more straightforward.” 

“J—I didn’t know what to do, Tom; I didn’t, 
indeed,” sobbed Fanny ; “and I was very misera- 
ble. Don’t reproach me. I had hoped for your 
sympathy. I—I thought you might pity one who 
was tied down to an old promise before she knew 
her own mind.” 

Tom felt that a dagger had struck him at these 
words, whether intended to wound him or not, 
but he did not betray any discomposure. 

“I don’t judge you,” he answered; “TI only 
blame you for the silly way you have gone to 
work.” 

“What would you have done in my place ?” 

“1 would have told Marcus the whole truth. 
He would have readily cancelled the agree- 
ment.” 

“The whole truth is not so easy, Tom,” she 
answered. “You will find that out some day 
for yourself.” 

Yes, she had meant the stab for him; she had 
judged him as one in the toils; and though his 
color changed this time, he did not waver from 
the position he had assumed. 

“ At all events, when the day comes, I will face 
the worst, not run away from it,” he answered, 
gravely. 

“T have seized the first opportunity to meet 
Marcus,” said Fanny. “I will ask his pardon. 
I shall be always unhappy without it. Mr. Slith- 
erwick and I will stay at Littlehampton till he 
comes to me with his forgiveness, if we stay for- 
ever here.” 

“You will find it a dull place for a long stay, 
I am afraid,” was Tom’s reply; then he raised 
his hat to man and wife, and strode from them 
at a quick pace, anxious to overtake his cousin 
and Violet Hilderbrandt. But they were a long 
way ahead of him, mere specks on the distant 
sands, and it struck him at last that it was diffi- 
cult to reach them before they turned to Broad- 
lands, and that his anxiety to come up with them 
was growing less with every step he took in their 
direction. Presently he had slackened his pace, 
and was proceeding with his head bent down, 
and the thoughts within him deep and strong 
and bitter. He did not care for company now; 
he should be glad if those ahead of him reached 
Broadlands first, and gave him time to think it 
all out. 

Poor Marcus, so badly treated and so lightly 
set aside! And poor Fanny, so frivolous and 
hasty and romantic! It was as well it all ended 
thus, perhaps, but they might have wound up 
their story with a shade more grace and a little 
more consideration for one left out in the cold, 
It was quickly over, certainly. There was some 
rough philosophy in ending this burlesque of 
love by a coup de main ; it saved the feelings in 
the long-run, but, for all that, it was a terribly 
unceremonious, heartless, cruel truth. Still it 
was the whole truth, and the woman he had left 
on the sands with her husband had told him 
that the whole truth was not so easy to face, and 
that there would come a day when he would find 
it out for himself. Had he found it out already, 
on that very day when the young wife’s words 
had stung him in his apathy, and roused him 
into active thought and fear? The crimson and 


gold glories of the day had vanished now; the 
sky was of a dull dead slate-color, and there was 
a moaning out at sea as of some one lost and 
despairing ; it sounded like a woman’s voice to 
him as he plodded on across the sands in the 
deepening twilight, and thought of the story 
He could only 


which had been told him here. 


mutter to himself, “Poor Marcus!” but there 
were heart echoes that gave back ominous an- 
swers to him in that hour. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A LITTLE STRANGE. 


Wnen Tom Dagnell reached Broadlands he 
found Ursula waiting under the portico of the 
house. The door was open, and Violet Hilder- 
brandt had passed in and disappeared. It was 
the woman to whom he was engaged to be mar- 
ried who was lingering there for him. 

“It has been a long story, Tom,” Ursula said 
as he approached. “Shall you repeat it to Mar- 
cus to-night ?” 

“TI think so,” answered Tom. 
reason for delay ?” 

“Such a pitiable tale will keep,” she replied, 
“and your brother might be spared till the morn- 
ing.” 

‘i Do you think it will affect him in any great 
degree ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ We have never given Marcus credit for much 
feeling,” said Tom, “and I do not care to keep 
this from him. I would rather tell him in my 
own way than leave it to that foolish girl’s letter 
to explain.” 

“T have no great faith in Marcus’s feelings, 
as you know,” she replied, “but I would spare 
him till the last. It is so sudden and mysteri- 
ous, and if he ever loved any body but himself, 
it was that pink-faced fool we met to-night,” she 
cried, indignantly. 

“T am glad you feel for Marcus, Ursula. He 
has not had many troubles in his life, but this is 
one, I think.” 

“T feel for any body pushed aside out of a 
fair pathway into the thorns and brambles. Tell 
him to thank God, Tom, he is a man.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm in her excite- 
ment. 

“Men may suffer as well as women, Ursula,” 
said Tom. 

“ Ay, but they are strong, and shake off trou- 
ble quickly. I don’t think,” she added, “any 
care sinks into men’s hearts—men’s souls—as 
into weak women’s. Do you?” 

“ Yes, I do,” answered Tom. 
cus is going to fret his life away. 

“Asa woman might. You own that?” 

“As a weak woman might, but not a brave 
one with pride in herself.” 

“She might collapse too,” murmured Ursula. 

“Her strong common-sense would tell her it 
was for the best. Just as this is for the best 
that Marcus should not have married a girl who 
cared nothing about him,” said Tom. 

“ What have you on your mind to-night ?” ask- 
ed Ursula. 

“ Nothing,” answered Tom, quickly. ‘“ We are 
only arguing as to the relative mental strength of 
the sexes.” 

“ And, like most debaters, we are of the same 
opinion still,” said Ursula, lightly. ‘‘ Come, let us 
console Marcus together, if you are determined to 
tell him to-night.” 

“But you—” 

“T am curious to see how he will take it. I 
am anxious,” she added, “to contribute my little 
amount of consolation to him, if it’s necessary.” 

Tom did not admire the suggestion; he could 
not see that Marcus would care for the consola- 
tion of one who had never offered consolation to 
him in her life—who had satirized and almost de- 
spised him in the old crabbed days of her dis- 
content, not so very long ago. He had faith in 
Ursula now, but he could not see any good to fol- 
low her introduction upon the scene, and he felt 
that with her as a witness he should not be at 
his best, or Marcus either. It was strange how 
deeply he felt for his brother at this crisis, and 
how closely he seemed drawn toward him. 

“You must let me see Marcus alone, Ursula,” 
he said, when they were in the hall, and Tom had 
learned from the footman that his brother was 
up stairs in his own room. 

“ As you please,” replied Ursula, stopping sud- 
denly, 

“TI don’t faney you could do any good, or that 
any woman’s sympathy would do him good just 
now,” said Tom, in explanation. 

“ And that I may do more harm than good, you 
mean ?” 

“Tt is not impossible. Marcus is an odd fel- 
low, and takes things oddly.” 

“Like his brother,” was the ready answer. 
“ And, after all, I was perhaps more curious to 
see you than console him.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell you now,” she re- 
plied, evasively. “Go to Marcus, and I will find 
Miss Hilderbrandt. Ah, how strange !” 

“ What is strange?” asked Tom, pausing with 
one foot upon the stairs. 

“ Allis for the vest, perhaps. Marcus is free,” 
she said, very quickly, “and this Violet Hilder- 
brandt will make him a good wife, Tom, if you 
and I are match-makers enough to bring it about. 
It would not be a grand match for Marcus. Sir 
John would consider it a mésalliance, but she is 
a simple gentlewoman, and would suit him very 
well. Why, she may even love him already. ‘Les 
femmes sont si étranges!’ the Frenchman has 
said.” 

“Violet and Marcus!” said Tom, with a loud 
laugh. “Oh! that is too ridiculous—it is impos- 
sible.” 

“You don’t know. How can you tell ?” 

“You have taken this matter deeply to heart, 
Ursula,” he said. ‘“ Your cheeks are flushed, and 
your breath is short.” 

“It is the cold wind from the sea,” she replied, 
shuddering. 

“The whple affair has distressed and excited 
you.” 


“Ts there any 


“Not that Mar- 


” 





“Perhaps it has,” she answered. “I am go- 





ing to Violet now. She is sorry for Marcus, and 
thinks he has been treated very cavalierly. Pity 
is akin to love, Tom.” 

Tom shook his head almost angrily. 

“T am tired of this foolish theory. We are 
not quite off with Marcus’s old love yet,” he add- 
ed. “I have to announce its dissolution first.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I would rather be 
this brute, Tom,” pointing to the large dog which 
had stretched himself at full length in his favor- 
ite attitude on the hall mat, “than Marcus Dag- 
nell to-night.” 

“Marcus will bear his trouble bravely, like a 
Dagnell,” replied Tom, as he walked up stairs, 
leaving Ursula in the hall with her hands clasp- 
ed, and her gaze directed toward him, as though 
the sight of him were hard to part with, or there 
was a spell upon her—upon them both—that 
night. 

As he turned the bend of the stairs his back- 
ward glance assured him she was looking at him 
still. He smiled and waved his hand toward her, 
but she did not respond to his signal, or smile 
back in return. He had been a little hard, per- 
haps, and she was offended with him. He did not 
know what he had said, he was uncertain what 
she had said to him, or what had been implied. 
There was a vague fear in his mind even that Vi- 
olet’s and Ursula’s return to Broadlands had not 
been without some grave discussion of Marcus’s 
case, and that something had been said not whol- 
ly tending to perfect harmony. Why did Ursula 
look after him in that strange way-—almost as if 
she had learned to doubt him with the rest of 
human kind about her? Why had she wished 
to xccompany him in search of Marcus, too, and 
hear his explanation of the case ? 

He was revolving this, and more than this, in 
his mind when he knocked at the door of his 
brother’s room, and Marcus from within called to 
him to enter. 

(10 BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


GRAND reception was held in the new 

Capito! at Albany on January 7, commem- 
orative of the opening of the building to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments of New York 
State. Atan early hourin the evening the doors 
were besieged by throngs of ladies and gentle- 
men, and when the Capitol was opened at eight 
o'clock the special police force on duty could 
scarcely restrain the rush of eager visitors. It 
was estimated that about ten thousand persons 
entered within the space of four hours. The 
magnificent building is not yet completed; but 
such portions as are finished, which include 
the Senate and Assembly chambers, the Govern- 
or’s rooms, and Senate Library, were brilliantly 
illuminated, and as the moving crowd surged 
through the grand corridors and into the various 
apartments, much admiration was expressed at 
the elegant finish of the rooms and the attract- 
ive furnishing. An excellent supper was pro- 
vided in a large tent which had been erected in 
the court, and although the crowd caused much 
discomfort, every body seemed good-natured. 
The new Capitol was begun in 1867, and has 
cost, according to records, $9,534,290. A large 
amount of money will still be required to com- 
plete the building. 


The recent marriage of the King of Holland 
to Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont has not 
been regarded with much favor by the subjects 
of his Majesty; but it is fs ee that the re- 
opening of a court at the Hague will reconcile 
them to it. King William III. was born Febru- 
ary 19,1817. His first wife, the Princess Sophia 
of Wiirtemberg, died June 3, 1877, leaving two 
sons. The Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont is 
about twenty-three years old. 





Very recently a new French cable company 
has been constituted, with, it is stated, a capi- 
tal of 52,000,000 francs and 84,000 shares. The 
company proposes to lay two cables, one from 
Brest to Cape Cod, and the other from Land’s 
<a to Nova Scotia, both by the way of St. 

ierre. 





Of Henry Dawson—whose recent death de- 
prives England of one of her greatest landscape 
painters—it is said that he was originally a twist 
hand in a lace factory at Nottingham, and it 
took him forty years to win the place his talents 
qualified him to occupy. 





Chief Joseph and his Indian companions at- 
tended the first evening reception given this 
season at the Executive Mansion in Washing- 
ton. They were dressed in the costume of the 
plains, and received much attention from the 
guests. 





Reports have come from Wales of a disastrous 
explosion in the Dinas Colliery, in Rhondda Val- 
ley, near Cardiff. It is said that there were fifty- 
eight men in the pit, and it is feared that none 
can escape. At the latest report great excite- 
ment prevailed in the whole district, which is 
densely populated. 


A short time ago the largest locomotive ever 
made in this country was sent from Philadelphia 
to take its place on a long and heavy grade in 
the Rocky Mountains, upon the Atchison, Tope- 
ka, and Santa Fé Railroad. The weight of the 
engine is 118,000 pounds, and its eight driving- 
wheels are merely to distribute the weight, for 
if it rested on but four, no track could withstand 
the pressure. The weight is so great that the 
Western railroads over which it must pass will 
not permit it to go over bridges, so it will have 
to be taken to pieces and carried in sections. 





A singular case is reported from Marlborough, 
Massachusetts, of a young lady who died sud- 
denly. The post-mortem examination revealed a 
large piece of lemon peel lodged in the cesopha- 
gus. A number of pieces were also found in 
the stomach. The nervous prostration and con- 
gestion caused by these undigested substances 
occasioned her death. 


One of the largest fires which have recently 
occurred in New York was the burning of the 





Grand Street, on the night of January 14. The 
flames were discovered about nine o'clock in the 
evening, and almost immediately afterward the 
entire building was in a blaze. The conflagra- 
tion was exceedingly brilliant, and illuminated 
the whole city, while the lurid glare attracted 
much attention on Brooklyn Heights and in Jer- 
sey City, causing excited crowds to gather in 
anxious speculation concerning the exact local- 
ity of the fire. The loss of property is estimated 
at between one and two millions. One fireman 
was killed by the falling walls, and others were 
injured. 





The plan devised not long ago of canvassing 
the city with a view of obtaining food and cloth- 
ing for the destitute has been very successfully 
carried out. Extended notice having been giv- 
en beforehand, on appointed days wagons driven 
by authorized canvassers were sent through all 
parts of the city, and calls made at every house 
and store for any parcels of clothing or provis- 
ions. The goods collected were wisely distrib- 
uted among various needy charities, without dis- 
tinction on account of creed or race. 





The commander of the steamer America, after 
a trip from Baltimore to Savannah, reported that 
during the recent ‘‘ cold spell’”’ very severe weath- 
er prevailed off the North Carolina coast. The 
thermometer in the pilot-lhouse for over twenty- 
four hours registered 17° below zero. The sec- 
ond mate, two seamen, and a landsman were ter 
ribly frost-bitten. A horse in astall on deck was 
frozen to death, and “‘ buried at sea.” 


The Scientifie American, in an article on diph- 
theria, has the following paragraph: “ As every 
physician knows, it is no uncommon thing for 
adults to have diphtheria so mildly that it is 
mistaken for an ordinary sore throat resulting 
from cold, yet such a person can easily infect a 
child, and the child becomes a centre of malig- 
nant infection. In view of the fatal prevalence 
of diphtheria, therefore, the kissing of a child 
upon the mouth by a person with a sore throat 
is hazardous, if not criminal; and scarcely less 
so is the practice of allowing children to kiss 
their ailing playmates. It would be wise to ex- 
ercise great caution in this matter, if not to dis- 
continue the practice of kissing upon the mouth 
altogether.” Many medical journals wisely pro- 
test against indiscriminate kissing, especially of 
babies—a custom which is very common, but 
which wise mothers will endeavor to check. 





European physicians earnestly warn parents 
against the use of the popular baby-carriage in 
which the little ones sit facing the nurse, and 
are pushed backward. The natural desire of the 
eye is to draw nearer to what it sees, and the 
practice of reversing this normal order of things, 
and causing surrounding objects to recede, is 
liable to affect injuriously the development of 
both sight and brain. 


Girton College, England, has been enlarged, 
80 that now there are accommodations for fifty- 
eight students. Hitherto the largest number re- 
ceived at any one time has been forty-one. It is 
announced in the Queen that an Entrance Schol- 
arship will be established by the gift to the col- 
lege of £1000. Mrs. Russell Gurney is the donor. 





A meeting in honor of the late Bayard Taylor 
was held at Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 
evening of January 10. A distinguished audi- 
ence gathered to pay tribute to the talents and 
virtues of the lamented dead. A poem by Long- 
fellow, written for the occasion, was read by Dr. 
Oliver W. Holmes, who prefaced the reading by 
some touching words. Letters were read from 
many who desired to testify their appreciation 
of Bayard Taylor’s life and character, but were 
unable to be present, and several short, infor- 
mal addresses were made. The meeting was un- 
der the auspices of the Young Men’s Congress 
and Debating Club. 


Nearly eighty thonsand volumes were destroy- 
ed by fire with the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute, which was lately burned. Such a catas- 
trophe is a great loss to all English scholars. 





Candahar the most important city in Southern 
Afghanistan, fell into the hands of the British 
without a shot being fired. Afzah Khan, the 
Afghan commander, becoming alarmed at the 
approach of the British army, disbanded his 
forces and left the city, and the invaders took 
possession of it without difficulty. Candahar 
was formerly the seat of the Afghan government, 
but in 1774 the capital was transferred to Cabool, 
which is about 200 miles distant. The climate 
is milder and more healthfal than that of manv 
other cities of Afghanistan, and consequently it 
is desirable as winter-quarters for the English. 
Its population is variously estimated at from 
30,000 to 150,000. 





Géréme, gratified with the success of his 
“ Gladiators,” for which he received a medal, is 
modelling a group of Anacreon with the infants 
Love and Bacchus. This will be cut in marble, 
instead of being cast in bronze, like the “ Gladi- 
ators.”’ 





Great interest has been felt both in this coun- 
try and in Europe in Professor Nordenskjéld’s 
arctic expedition in search of a northeast pas- 
sage from European waters to Behring Strait 
through the Kara Sea. This Swedish explorer 
made a voyage in 1875 which established the fact 
that the Kara Sea is navigable. The next year 
he made another trip, going as far east as the 
mouth of the river Yenisei, where he discovered 
a bay. Last July he set out on a third expedi- 
tion, and letters have been recently received from 
him describing his doubling of Cape Tschel- 
juskin, the most northern point of Siberia, and 
his further progress east to the mouth of the 
Lena River. This point he reached on August 
27, and thence he directed his course toward the 
New Siberian Islands. Behring Strait is about 
350 geographical miles from the Lena River, and 
from thence to Yokohama, in Japan, where Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld proposes to end his journey, 
is about 680 miles. The commercial advantages 
of a navigable route from Western Europe to 
Japan and China by the way of the Kara Sea and 
Behring Strait would be very great, even if open 
but a few months each season. And it now 
seems probable that the Swedish explorer will 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


“700 LATE.” 





“Tr is totally impossible for your uncle to go 
to her, and I’m sure I don’t know what is to be 
done.” 

Thus spoke Lady Rosa Chumleigh, in accents 
of dismay, to Julia Carmichael, some time after 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s telegram had reached Huns- 
ford. The message arrived in the evening, and 
was received by Lady Rosa, in the absence of the 
colonel, on the invalid list, and a prisoner to his 
room with a persistent fit of the gout, which se- 
verely tried Lady Rosa’s temper, and invariably 
found it wanting. Julia was with her, and it is 
needless to say that the intelligence of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s death caused them both a great shock, and 
keen though differently felt sorrow. Lady Rosa’s 
heart was not sufficiently tender, nor was her 
imagination of a sufficiently vivid kind, to force 
her into a realization of the grief and the terror 
of her daughter's position, so that she was not 
rendered powerless by the pain of such a picture 
in her mind. Happily her practical habits ex- 
erted their influence, and long before Julia could 
get beyond a horrified vision of Laura, and a 
dread of how this news might affect the colonel, 
Lady Rosa was revolving the question of the mo- 
ment—what was to be done ? 

“ Let me see the telegram again.” Julia hand- 
ed the green paper, on which she had been va- 
cantly gazing, to Lady Rosa. 

“It does not say that Laura wishes her father 
to go to her. ‘Colonel Chumleigh had better 
come as soon as possible.’ That is Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile’s own message.” 

“Yes. But Laura would of course wish it. 
She would not have been able to send any mes- 
sage of her own; she would have known noth- 
ing, been consulted about nothing, under such 
circumstances.” 

“True. And there’s no one there with any 
sense, I dare say; her servants are all fools, and 
all ignorant and selfish, no doubt. Besides, she 
could not be left to them, at any rate.” 

“Sir Wilfrid has plenty of sense, and the kind- 
est heart in the world; and there is her friend 
Mrs. Monroe, and that Miss Wells whom Laura 
said so much about in her last letter. She is not 
alone, thank Heaven, but still—” 

“They are not her own people, and none of 
them can bring her home. What can be done? 
I can not leave your uncle, and I am a wretched 
person on such occasions, even if I could go to 
Nice.’ 

“ Let me go,” said Julia, by a sudden impulse. 
“My going will be better than nothing. At least 
I can take care of her on her journey home. I 
ean take Freeman, and start to-morrow morning. 
My uncle will not object, I am sure. Do let me 
telegraph to Sir Wilfrid that I am coming.” 

On reflection this did seem to be the best thing 
that could be done, and Lady Rosa went to the 
colonel’s room on the sad errand of telling him 
what had befallen his darling daughter. 

The intelligence affected Colonel Chumleigh 
very deeply. He had liked Robert Thornton 
much, and trusted him thoroughly; he had felt 
perfect ease and security with regard to Laura, 
founded on the worth and the steadiness of her 
husband’s character, and it had afforded him a 
great deal of quiet pleasure to indulge in imagi- 
nary pictures (of which no one would have sus- 
pected Colonel Chumleigh) of Laura, her home, 
ard her children in the future years. In all the 
details of the house that was being prepared for 
her in London the colonel had taken the utmost 
interest, and his chief pleasure was the reading 
of the frequent long “talky” letters, as Laura 
called them, that she wrote to him from the va- 
rious points of her foreign sojourn. He remem- 
bered with a pang what a continuous record of 
Robert Thornton’s love and care, of her own hap- 
piness and prosperity, those letters formed; he 
murmured impatiently against the pain and help- 
lessness that held him back from his poor child, 
his bright Firefly, with her wings so sadly singed 
—wondering how it was with her, whether in her 
youth and strength she had found a resource 
against the dread and the anguish that had over- 
taken her, sufficient at least to prevent her from 
being quite prostrated by them. The most diffi- 
cult thing for Lady Rosa and the colonel was to 
realize that the dreadful event had happened so 
recently—that their daughter’s widowhood was 
not yet two days old. Like all who hear of a 
calamity at a distance, they felt at first as if it 
were impossible; then, as if it had happened long 
ago. It was Lady Rosa’s usual way to treat ev- 
ery contrariety in the light of a personal injury 
and insult, offered, whether by Providence, or by 
inferior persons to an individual of her exalted 
station and merit, out of spite; but the sudden- 
ness and the extent of this disaster overbore her 
usual way, and by appalling, softened her. The 
father and mother talked of their child, far off in 
her great trouble, and of Robert Thornton, with 
more unity of feeling than was at all habitual to 
them. The colonel’s distress at being unable to 
go to Laura was keen, and he immediately as- 
sented to Julia’s undertaking the journey that 
was impossible to himself. 

Many hours of the night passed in dreary con- 
jecture and sorrowful reminiscence. They were 
not unmindful of Miss Thornton, and wondered 
whether the sad intelligence had yet been com- 
municated to her. And then they remembered 


what a great significance, in addition to its sad- 
negs, the death of her nephew would have for the 
old lady in the lonely house in Scotland. 





“To think,” said Lady Rosa, “ that so much de- 
pends upon Laura’s health holding out now. If 
the baby is not born, or does not live, the poor 
old lady will be a very rich woman. However, 
there’s one comfort—she would certainly leave it 
all to Laura. She cared for nobody but Robert, 
and he cared for nobody but Laura, so that she 
will be safe, I should think, in any case. It will 
make a terrible difference to her, though, if she 
has to come in after the old lady. Of course 
there will be no change in any way until the child 
comes to settle every thing.” 

At this point the colonel ceased to be able to 
follow the speculations of Lady Rosa. He could 
only dwell on the cruel destruction that might 
come to all the hopes of his daughter, on his own 
fears for her health, on the sudden setting of the 
sun on so fair a day, and his dread that to the 
early fallen night might be added a deeper dark- 
ness still. The weight of these and many other 
thoughts was heavy upon the slow-thinking col- 
onel, and so oppressed him that after Julia had 
taken leave of him the next morning before she 
started on her journey, what with the burden of 
them and that of his pain, he almost wished he 
could have done as the people in the Bible seemed 
to find it so easy to do—turned his face to the 
wall and died. 

It had occurred to Julia that it would be as well 
to give Sir Wilfrid Esdaile an opportunity of com- 
municating with her in case there should be any 
thing that Laura wanted, and she had telegraphed 
that on reaching London she would go to Mr. 
Thornton’s house in Eaton Square. This she ac- 
cordingly did, and was received by the house- 
keeper, who handed her a second telegram from 
Sir Wilfrid, to the effect that Laura was pretty 
well, and most thankful to know that her cousin 
was coming to her. The housekeeper informed 
her that she had been instructed to prepare for 
the reception of Mrs. Thornton, who would come to 
London as soon as she was able to travel. “ And 
a sad coming home, too,” she added. 

Julia had to dispose of some hours before she 
could start for Dover, and she employed a por- 
tion of the time in going over the house. It was 
with a half-stunned feeling, in which there seem- 
ed to be an unreal, impossible side to the awful 
reality that was oppressing her mind, that she 
wandered through the rooms. 

Though the smaller touches of individual taste 
and the comfortable air of habitation were want- 
ing to the house, it had not the mere formal and 
staring grandeur of a mansion which has been 
fitted up by a fashionable upholsterer according 
to a hardly limited order. The decorations and 
the furniture were neither slavish in their follow- 
ing of a school nor fantastic in their avoidance of 
sameness, and there was nothing to mark the 
vulgar exultation of wealth in the beautiful, cost- 
ly, but simple abode which the son of the self- 
made man had prepared for his wife. Not the 
stateliest or the most exclusive of the noble Ness- 
es could have desired a more perfect suite of 
rooms for herself than that of which Robert 
Thornton had carefully considered all the details 
that were to render them worthy of his Laura ; not 
the self-made man, Robert’s father himself, in the 
old days at Bedford Square, had been content with 
plainer furniture and simpler surroundings than 
those of the rooms intended for the master of the 
house. Julia recognized the manliness and sim- 
plicity which she had admired in the friend they had 
all lost, when she passed through his “own rooms,” 
which were never to know him, with the pain of 
that loss at her heart, and saw how they testified 
to his contempt for the effeminacy and self-in- 
dulgence of theday. He disliked bric-d-brac and 
bibelots, gimerackery of all kinds, as much as he 
disliked fine clothes, and would almost as soon 
have told a falsehood or maligned a friend as he 
would have stuck china plates about his study or 
worn a velvet morning coat. The only articles de 
luxe in the “ own rooms” of the master who was 
never to cross the threshold were books. Of 
them there was a noble store—one that would 
have astonished the self-made man, who in his 
time had not held with books, with which, indeed, 
the origin of his fortune had no connection. His 
portrait, in a brown coat and a wig of the same 
color and seemingly similar texture, occupied a 
place of honor in the study, and Julia recognized 
in that fact also a trait in Robert Thornton’s 
character. It seemed to her that the life that 
had been hoped for, looked for, the life that was 
never to be, came to her imagination rather as 
a vision of the past than as a mere phantom. 
She thought of the future of Laura there in that 
house, the widow of him who had set the impress 
of his taste and the testimony of his love so strong- 
ly upon it all, with inexpressible pity and pain. 

Julia had completed her survey of the upper 
rooms, and was getting ready to resume her jour- 
ney, when another message reached her. This 
time the sender was Laura herself. “ Pray rest 
for a few hours in Paris. Rooms are retained 
for me at Meurice’s, Go there, and come on by 
the night train.” 

Julia’s first idea was to disregard this injunc- 
tion. She did not think she should be tired, and 
her chief object was to reach Laura with as little 
delay as possible. She reckoned, however, with- 
out that troublesome element, her maid. Absorb- 
ed in anticipation of the scene to which she was 
hastening, busy with the past and the future, Ju- 
lia did not think about the weather, and was in- 
different to fatigue; but Freeman had no such 
motives for rising above circumstances, and she 
arrived in Paris in a state of physical and moral 
limpness which reduced Julia to the alternative 
of giving her time to recover herself or going on 
without her. She would have preferred to do the 
latter, but prudence prevailed; and, fretting vainly 
at the delay, she drove to Meurice’s, so heavy of 
heart, so weary of eye, that the fresh and sunny 
beauty of the lovely city, on one of the most 
brilliant mornings of an exceptionally fine spring, 

before her utterly unheeded, though seen 
for the first time, 





Partly in rest, partly in writing to John Sandi- 
lands, Julia passed the interval before she could 
resume her journey. When she had finished her 
letter she took it herself to the bureau of the ho- 
tel, and while she was asking about the necessary 
postage-stamp and the time of departure of the 
mail, a lady and gentleman who had just alighted 
from a carriage at the entrance passed through 
the hall toward a staircase on the right. The 
lady’s face was turned away, but her tall, slight 
figure seemed familiar to Julia, also the rich 
chestnut curls that clustered at the back of her 
neck, and showed brightly against the deep blue 
of her velvet dress. She had but a glimpse of 
them; the next moment the lady had passed out 
of sight, and the gentleman, coming back across 
the hall, approached the bureau, and met Julia 
face to face. 

The gentleman was Captain Dunstan. It gave 
her a strange shock and pain to recognize him; 
the recollection of him had never crossed her 
mind, among all the thoughts that had occupied 
it, since the news came. 

“ Miss Carmichael ! 
unexpected pleasure!” 

This hurriedly, while they shook hands, and 
he saw by her face that there was something 
wrong. 

“Mrs. Dunstan will be delighted. 
party staying here ?” 

Julia had not spoken yet an intelligible word. 
She now said that she was merely passing through 
Paris on her way to Nice to join her cousin, Mrs. 
Thornton. Perhaps Captain Dunstan had heard? 

No, he had heard nothing. Had any thing 
happened ? 

There were several people near, and recollec- 
tion had come to Julia in a full tide. She could 
not speak of her errand there, so she asked Cap- 
tain Dunstan to accompany her to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s rooms, 

Greatly wondering, he did so, and then Julia 
told him—told him with far more agitation than 
she had betrayed since the intelligence had reach- 
ed Lady Rosa and herself. The mere passing of 
the knowledge on to another person who also 
knew Laura seemed to break through her en- 
forced composure. 

But the tears with which she told the story of 
Robert Thornton’s death and her own errand 
were quickly arrested by her astonishment at the 
effect of the communication upon Captain Dun- 
stan. His quiet, rather languid manner had nev- 
er given her the impression that he had much 
depth of feeling in him, or very profound capaci- 
ty for sympathy. What was this which shook 
him now, which drove every tinge of color from 
his face, and set his hands and lips trembling as 
a woman’s hands and lips might tremble, which 
made him hardly able to utter the commonpiace, 
“Very sorry—a dreadful event indeed!” He 
stood for a few seconds after she told him, then 
sat down and hid his face in his hands, also as a 
woman might have hidden her face. 

What could it mean, Julia asked herself, ei- 
ther that he should feel so much about this calam- 
ity, or that he should betray the feeling to her, 
between whom and himself there had been no 
confidence or particular friendship? But she could 
not answer her own question, or ask it of him; 
and presently he spoke again, in a vague kind of 
way, about her journey and her plans, asking 
when she would be in Paris again. 

“T don’t know,” Julia answered; “I am quite 
ignorant as yet of my cousin’s intentions, except 
that she is expected at her house in London. I 
conclude she will return as soon as she is able to 
travel.” 

“ And she—Mrs. Thornton—is alone, then ?” 

“But for her friends, yes. But now that I 
think of it, I am surprised you had not heard, for 
Mrs. Monroe is with her, as well as Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile.” 

“Esdaile! He there! How came he to be 
with them—with Mrs. Thornton ?” 

“Did you not know? I have not told you the 
story clearly. He was on board the yacht when 
it happened. It was he who sent the news to 
us. He has been a great deal with them of late.” 

“T have not heard of him for some time.” 

Again a spasm of pain seemed to seize him, 
changing all his features by its grip. 

“T am sure he has been most kind. I don’t 
know what would have become of my poor cous- 
in if she had not had a friend—” 

“ Ah,” he interrupted her, “that will not bear 
talking of. And now about yourself. You will 
not be starting for another hour; you will let 
Mrs. Dunstan be with you for that time. I have 
unfortunately an engagement which I must keep” 
—he was striving hard for composure, with little 
success, and Julia felt that he could see her won- 
der—* but I will send for her to come to you, or 
perhaps you would go to her. She has just come 
in. You will have some tea with her.” 

“No,” said Julia, speaking on an impulse 
which in the time to come she remembered well; 
“JT would really rather not, if you please. I 
don’t feel able to see her, I could not bear to 
make her so unhappy as she would be—for I 
know how she feels for others—at our first meet- 
ing. Pray don’t ask me to see her, Captain Dun- 
stan—pray don’t trouble her by letting her know 
I am here. She does not know my cousin; she 
did not know the poor fellow who is gone; she 
will not be upset by hearing of it only in the or- 
dinary course. I would have no right to trouble 
and grieve her, and, indeed, it would distress me 
more and make me less fit for my journey. Tell 
her afterward. Give her my love, and say to her 
that we shall meet in London. I am sure to be 
with my cousin there.” 

“Tf you are quite sure you would rather not—” 

“Tam indeed—quite sure. And pray say noth- 
ing to Mrs. Dunstan; she might be hurt; she 
might not understand. Indeed, I could not see 
her. And I know you will excuse me if I ask 
you to leave me now. I have several things to 
attend to before I go,” 


You in Paris! This is an 


Is your 








She held out her hand in farewell, and he took 
it in silence. When he had left the room Julia 
felt oppressed by the sense that there was a sort 
of secret which she understood but dimly, if at 
all, between herself and Captain Dunstan. 

He went to the bureau, wrote a line upon a 
card, and sent it to his wife, then went out across 
the busy Rue de Rivoli, all alive with the bustle 
and the gayety of Paris in the spring-tide, into 
the Gardens of the Tuileries. He walked like a 
man in a hurry, like a man pursued; but it was 
not on account of the engagement of which he 
had spoken to Julia, for when he reached the 
river terrace he went no farther, but walked 
up and down under the tender green canopy of 
the prim, beautiful trees, heedless of the loiter- 
ers there, many of whom looked inquiringly at 
his handsome, weary face with the bent brows, 
and his frowning, troubled eyes. There were 
many elements in the storm that was let loose 
in his heart—rage, pity, forbidden love, resent- 
ment against his fate—and their work was wild 
with him, as all their voices gathered into one 
utterance which drove and goaded him by its in- 
tolerable whisper : “Too late! too late!” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART IIl.—{ Continued.) 


Ir may seem, perhaps, a trifie singular—but it 
is nevertheless true—that Bessie Alden, when he 
struck her as dull, devoted some time, on grounds 
of conscience, to trying to like him more. I say 
on grounds of conscience, because she felt that 
he had been extremely “ nice” to her sister, and 
because she reflected that it was no more than 
fair that she should think as well of him as he 
thought of her. This effort was possibly some- 
times not so successful as it might have been, for 
the result of it was occasionally a vague irrita- 
tion, which expressed itself in hostile criticism of 
several British institutions. Bessie Alden went 
to some entertainments at which she met Lord 
Lambeth; but she went to others at which his 
lordship was neither actually nor potentially 
present; and it was chiefly on these latter occa- 
sions that she encountered those literary and ar- 
tistic celebrities of whom mention has been made. 
After a while she reduced the matter to a prin- 
ciple. If Lord Lambeth should appear any 
where, it was a symbol that there would be no 
poets and philosophers ; and in consequence—for 
it was almost a strict consequence—she used to 
enumerate to the young man these objects of her 
admiration, 

“You seem to be awfully fond of those sort 
of people,” said Lord Lambeth one day, as if the 
idea had just occurred to him. 

“They are the people in England I am most 
curious to see,” Bessie Alden replied. 

“T suppose that’s because you have read so 
much,” said Lord Lambeth, gallantly. 

“T have not read so much. It is because we 
think so much of them at home.” 

“Oh, I see,” observed the young nobleman. 
“In Boston.” 

“Not only in Boston; every where,” said Bes- 
sie. ‘We hold them in great honor; they go to 
the best dinner parties.” 

“T dare say you are right. 
many of them.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t,” Bessie Alden declared. 
“Tt would do you good.” 

“T dare say it would,” said Lord Lambeth, very 
humbly. ‘“ But I must say I don’t like the looks 
of some of them.” 

“Neither do I—of some of them. But there 
are all kinds, and many of them are charming.” 

“T have talked with two or three of them,” the 
young man went on, “and I thought they had a 
kind of fawning manner.” 

“Why should they fawn?” Bessie Alden de- 
manded. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Why, indeed ?” 

“Perhaps you only thought so,” said Bessie. 

“Well, of course,” rejoined her companion, 
“that’s a kind of thing that can’t be proved.” 

“In America they don’t fawn,” said Bessie. 

“ Ah, well, then they must be better company.” 

Bessie was silent a moment. “That is one of 
the things I don’t like about England,” she said ; 
“your keeping the distinguished people apart.” 

“ How do you mean apart?” 

“Why, letting them come only to certain places. 
You never see them.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment. 
people do you mean ?” 

“The eminent people—the authors and artists 
—the clever people.” 

“Oh, there are other eminent people besides 
those,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“Well, you certainly keep them apart,” 
ed the young girl. 

“And there are other clever people,” added 
Lord Lambeth, simply. 

Bessie Alden looked at him, and she gave a light 
laugh. “ Not many,” she said. 

On another occasion—just after a dinner party 
—she told him that there was something else in 
England she did not like. 

“Oh, I say!” he cried, “ haven’t you abused us 
enough ?” 

“T have never abused you at bg 
“but I don’t like your pr 

“Tt isn’t my precedence !” hen Lambeth de- 
clared, laughing. 

“Yes, it is yours—just exactly yours; and I 
think it’s odious,” said Bessie. 

“T never saw such a young lady for discussing 
things! Has some one had the impudence to go 
before you ?” asked his lordship. 

“It is not the going before me that I object 


I can’t say I know 


“What 


repeat- 


said Bessie ; 
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to,” said Bessie; “it is their thinking that they 
have a right to do it—a right that I recognize.” 

“TI never saw such a young lady as you are for 
not ‘recognizing.’ I have no doubt the thing is 
beastly, but it saves a lot of trouble.” 

“Tt makes a lot of trouble. It’s horrid,” said 
Bessie. 

“ But how would you have the first people go ?” 
asked Lord Lambeth. “They can’t go last.” 

“Whom do you mean by the first people ?” 

“ Ah, if you mean to question first principles !” 
said Lord Lambeth. 

“Tf those are your first principles, no wonder 
some of your arrangements are horrid,” observed 
Bessie Alden, with a very pretty ferocity. “Iam 
a young girl, so of course I go last; but imagine 
what Kitty must feel on being informed that she 
is not at liberty to budge until certain other ladies 
have passed out.” 

“Oh, I say, she is not ‘informed !’” cried Lord 
Lambeth. ‘!No one would do such a thing as 
that.” 

“She is made to feel it,” the young girl insisted 
—‘as if they were afraid she would make a rush 
forthe door. No; you have a lovely country,” said 
Bessie Alden, “ but your precedence is horrid.” 

“T certainly shouldn’t think your sister would 
like it,” rejoined Lord Lambeth, with even exag- 
gerated gravity. But Bessie Alden could induce 
him to enter no formal protest against this repul- 
sive custom, which he seemed to think an extreme 
convenience. 

Percy Beaumont all this time had been a very 
much less frequent visitor at Jones’s Hotel than 
his noble kinsman ; he had, in fact, called but twice 
upon the two American ladies. Lord Lambeth, 
who often saw him, reproached him with his neg- 
lect, and declared that, although Mrs. Westgate 
had said nothing about it, he was sure that she 
was secretly wounded by it. “She suffers too 
much to speak,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“That’s all gammon,” said Perey Beaumont ; 
“ there’s a limit to what people can suffer!” And, 
though sending no apologies to Jones’s Hotel, he 
undertook in a manner to explain his absence. 
“You are always there,” he said, “ and that’s rea- 
son enough for my not going.” 

“T don’t see why. There is enough for both 
of us.” 

“T don’t care to be a witness of your—your 
reckless passion,” said Percy Beaumont. 

Lord Lambeth looked at him with a cold eye, 
and for a moment said nothing. “ It’s not so ob- 
vious as you might suppose,” he rejoined, dryly, 
“considering what a demonstrative beggar I am.” 

“T don’t want to know any thing about it— 
nothing whatever,” said Beaumont. “ Your moth- 
er asks me every time she sees me whether I be- 
lieve you are really lost—and Lady Pimlico does 
the same. I prefer to be able to answer that I 
know nothing about it—that I never go there. I 
stay away for consistency’s sake. As I said the 
other day, they must look after you themselves.” 

“You are devilish considerate,” said Lord 
Lambeth. “They never question me.” 

“They are afraid of you. They are afraid of 
irritating you and making you worse. So they go 
to work very cautiously, and, somewhere or other, 
they get their information. They know a great 
deal about you. They know that you have been 
with those ladies to the dome of St. Paul’s and 
—where was the other place ?—to the Thames 
Tunnel.” 

“If all their knowledge is as accurate as that, 
it must be very valuable,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“ Well, at any rate, they know that you have 
been visiting the ‘ sights of the metropolis.’ They 
think—very naturally, as it seems to me—that 
when you take to visiting the sights of the me- 
tropolis with a little American girl, there is serious 
cause for alarm.” Lord Lambeth responded to this 
intimation by scornful laughter, and his compan- 
ion continued, after a pause: “I said just now I 
didn’t want to know any thing about the affair; 
but I will confess that I am curious to learn 
whether you propose to marry Miss Bessie Alden.” 

On this point Lord Lambeth gave his inter- 
locutor no immediate satisfaction; he was mus- 
ing, with a frown. “ By Jove,” he said, “they go 
rather too far. They shail find me dangerous— 
I promise them.” 

Percy Beaumont began to laugh. “ You don’t 
redeem your promises. You said the other day 
you would make your mother call.” 

Lord Lambeth continued to meditate. 
asked her to call,” he said, simply. 

“ And she declined ?” 

“Yes ; but she shall do it yet.” 

“Upon my word,” said Percy Beaumont, “ if 
she gets much more frightened I believe she 
will.” Lord Lambeth looked at him, and he went 
on. “She will go to the girl herself.” 

“ How do you mean she will go to her?” 

“She will beg her off, or she will bribe her. 
She will take strong measures.” 

Lord Lambeth turned away in silence, and his 
companion watched him take twenty steps and 
then slowly return. “I have invited Mrs. West- 
gate and Miss Alden to Branches,” he said, “ and 
this evening I shall name a day.” 

“ And shall you invite your mother and your 
sisters to meet them ?” 

“ Explicitly !” 

“That will set the Duchess off,” said Percy 
Beaumont. ‘I suspect she will come.” 

“She may do as she pleases.” 

Beaumont looked at Lord Lambeth. ‘“ You do 
really propose to marry the little sister, then?” 

“T like the way you talk about it!” cried the 
young man. “She won’t gobble me down; don’t 
be afraid.” 

“She won’t leave you on your knees,” said 
Percy Beaumont. ‘“ What is the inducement ?” 

“You talk about proposing: wait till I have 
proposed,” Lord Lambeth went on. 

“That’s right, my dear fellow ; think about it,” 
said Percy Beaumont. 

“She’s a charming girl,” pursued his lordship. 

“Of course she’s a charming girl. I don’t 
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know a girl more charming, intrinsically. But 
there are other charming girls nearer home.” 

“T like her spirit,” observed Lord Lambeth, 
almost as if he were trying to torment his cousin. 

“ What’s the peculiarity of her spirit ?” 

“She’s not afraid, and she says things out, 
and she thinks herself as good as any one. She 
is the only girl I have ever seen that was not 
dying to marry me.” 

“ How do you know that, if you haven’t asked 
her ?” 

“T don’t know how; but I know it.” 

“T am sure she asked me questions enough 
about your property and your titles,” said Beau- 
mont. 

“She has asked me questions too; no end of 
them,” Lord Lambeth admitted. “ But she asked 
for information, don’t you know.” 

“Information? Ay, I'll warrant she wanted 
it. Depend upon it that she is dying to marry 
you just as much and just as little as all the rest 
of them.” 

“T shouldn't like her to refuse me—I shouldn’t 
like that.” 

“Tf the thing would be so disagreeable, then, 
both to you and to her, in Heaven’s name leave 
it alone,” said Perey Beaumont. 

Mrs, Westgate, on her side, had plenty to say 
to her sister about the rarity of Mr. Beaumont’s 
visits and the non-appearance of the Duchess of 
Bayswater. She professed, however, to derive 
more satisfaction from this latter circumstance 
than she could have done from the most lavish 
attentions on the part of this great lady. “ It is 
most marked,” she said—“ most marked. It is 
a delicious proof that we have made them miser- 
able. The day we dined with Lord Lambeth 
I was really sorry for the poor fellow.” It will 
have been gathered that the entertainment offer- 
ed by Lord Lambeth to his American friends had 
not been graced by the presence of his anxious 
mother. He had invited several choice spirits to 
meet them ; but the ladies of his immediate family 
were to Mrs, Westgate’s sense—a sense possibly 
morbidly acute—conspicuous by their absence. 

“JT don’t want to express myself in a manner 
that you dislike,” said Bessie Alden; “ but I don’t 
know why you should have so many theories 
about Lord Lambeth’s poor mother. You know 
a great many young men in New York without 
knowing their mothers.” 

Mrs. Westgate looked at her sister, and then 
turned away. “ My dear Bessie, you are superb !” 
she said. 

“One thing is certain,” the young girl contin- 
ued: “if I believed I were a cause of annoyance 
—however unwitting—to Lord Lambeth’s family, 
I should insist—” 

“Insist upon my leaving England ?” said Mrs. 
Westgate. 

“No, not that. I want to go to the National 
Gallery again; I want to see Stratford-on-Avon 
and Canterbury Cathedral. But I should insist 
upon his coming to see us no more.” 

“That would be very modest and very pretty 
of you; but you wouldn’t do it now.” 

“ Why do you say ‘now ?’”’ asked Bessie Alden. 
“Have I ceased to be modest ?” 

“You care for him too much, A month ago, 
when you said you didn’t, I believe it was quite’ 
true. But at present, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Westgate, “ you wouldn’t find it quite so simple 
a matter never to see Lord Lambeth again, I 
have seen it coming on,”’ 

“ You are mistaken,” said Bessie. 
understand,” 

“My dear child, don’t be perverse,” rejoined 
her sister. 

“T know him better, certainly, if you mean 
that,” said Bessie. “ And I like him very much. 
But I don’t like him enough to make trouble for 
him with his family. However, I don’t believe 
in that.” 

“T like the way you say ‘however,’” Mrs. 
Westgate exclaimed. “Come; you would not 
marry him ?” 

“Oh no,” said the young girl. 

Mrs. Westgate for a moment seemed vexed. 
“Why not, pray ?” she demanded. 

“Because I don’t care to,” said Bessie Al- 
den. 

The morning after Lord Lambeth had had, 
with Percy Beaumont, that exchange of ideas 
which has just been narrated, the ladies at 
Jones’s Hotel received from his lordship a writ- 
ten invitation to pay their projected visit to 
Branches Castle on the following Tuesday. “I 
think I have made up a very pleasant party,” 
the young nobleman said. “Several people 
whom you know, and my mother and sisters, who 
have so long been regrettably prevented from 
making your acquaintance.” Bessie Alden lost 
no time in calling her sister’s attention to the in- 
justice she had done the Duchess of Bayswater, 
whose hostility was now proved to be a vain illu- 
sion. 

“Wait till you see if she comes,” said Mrs. 
Westgate. “And if she is to meet us at her 
son’s house, the obligation was all the greater for 
her to call upon us.” 

Bessie had not to wait long, and it appeared 
that Lord Lambeth’s mother now accepted Mrs. 
Westgate’s view of her duties. On the morrow, 
early in the afternoon, two cards were brought to 
the apartment of the American ladies—one of 
them bearing the name of the Duchess of Bays- 
water, and the other that of the Countess of Pim- 
lico. Mrs. Westgate glanced at the clock. “It 
is not yet four,” she said; “they have come ear- 
ly; they wish to see us. We will receive them.” 
And she gave orders that her visitors should be 
admitted. A few moments later they were in- 
troduced, and there was a solemn exchange of 
amenities. The Duchess was a large lady, with a 
fine fresh color; the Countess of Pimlico was 
very pretty and elegant. 

The Duchess looked about her as she sat 
down—looked not especially at Mrs. Westgate. 
“T dare say my son has told you that I have 
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been wanting to come and see you,” she ob- 
served. 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
vaguely—her conscience not allowing her to as- 
sent to this proposition—and, indeed, not permit- 
ting her to enunciate her own with any appreci- 
able emphasis. 

“He says you were so kind to him in Ameri- 
ca,” said the Duchess. 

“We are very glad,” Mrs. Westgate replied, 
“to have been able to make him a little more—a 
little less—a little more comfortable.” 

“T think he staid at your house,” remarked 
the Duchess of Bayswater, looking at Bessie Al- 
den. 

“A very short time,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Oh!” said the Duchess; and she continued to 
look at Bessie, who was engaged in conversation 
with her daughter. 

“Do you like London ?” Lady Pimlico had ask- 
ed of Bessie, after looking at her a good deal— 
at her face and her hands, her dress and her hair. 

“Very much indeed,” said Bessie. 

“Do you like this hotel ?” 

“Tt is very comfortable,” said Bessie. 

“Do you like stopping at hotels?” inquired 
Lady Pimlico, after a pause. 

“T am very fond of travelling,” Bessie an- 
swered, “‘and I suppose hotels are a necessary 
part of it. But they are not the part I am fond- 
est of.” 

“Oh, I hate travelling,” said the Countess of 
Pimlico, and transferred her attention to Mrs. 
Westgate. 

“My son tells me you are going to Branches,” 
the Duchess presently resumed. 

“Lord Lambeth has been so good as to ask 
us,” said Mrs. Westgate, who perceived that her 
visitor had now begun to look at her, and who 
had her customary happy consciousness of a dis- 
tinguished appearance. The only mitigation of 
her felicity on this point was that, having in- 
spected her visitor’s own costume, she said to her- 
self, “She won’t know how well I am dressed !” 

“He has asked me to go, but I am not sure I 
shall be able,” murmured the Duchess. 

“He had offered us the p— the prospect of 
meeting you,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“T hate the country at this season,” responded 
the Duchess. 

Mrs. Westgate gave a little shrug. 
it is pleasanter than London.” 

But the Duchess’s eyes were absent again ; she 
was looking very fixedly at Bessie. In a moment 
she slowly rose, walked to a chair that stood emp- 
ty at the young girl’s right hand, and silently seat- 
ed herself. As she was a majestic, voluminous 
woman, this little transaction had, inevitably, an 
air of somewhat impressive intention. It diffused 
a certain awkwardness, which Lady Pimlico, as a 
sympathetic daughter, perhaps desired to rectify 
in turning to Mrs. Westgate. 

“T dare say you go out a great deal,” she ob- 
served, 

“No, very little. We are strangers, and we 
didn’t come here for society.” 

“T see,” said Lady Pimlico. 
in town just now.” 

“Tt’s charming,” said Mrs. Westgate. “ But 
we only go to see a few people—whom we like.” 

“Of course one can’t like every one,” said Lady 
Pimlic. 

‘Tt depends upon one’s society,” Mrs. Westgate 
rejoined. 

The Duchess meanwhile had addressed herself 
to Bessie. “My son tells me the young ladies in 
America are so clever.” 

“Tam glad they made so good an impression 
on him,” said Bessie, smiling. 

The Duchess was not smiling; her large fresh 
face was very tranquil. “ He is very susceptible,” 
she said. “ He thinks every one clever, and some- 
times they are.” 

“Sometimes,” Bessie assented, smiling still. 

The Duchess looked at her a little, and then 
went on; “ Lambeth is very susceptible, but he is 
very volatile too.” 

“ Volatile ?” asked Bessie. 

“He is very inconstant. 
pend on him.” 

“ Ah,” said Bessie, “I don’t recognize that de- 
scription. We have depended on him greatly— 
my sister and I—and he has never disappoint- 
ed us.” 

“ He will disappoint you yet,” said the Duchess. 

Bessie gave a little laugh, as if she were amused 
at the Duchess’s persistency. “I suppose it will 
depend on what we expect of him.” 

“The less you expect, the better,” Lord Lam- 
beth’s mother declared. 

“Well,” said Bessie, “we expect nothing un- 
reasonable.” 

The Duchess for a moment was silent, though 
she appeared to have more to say. ‘‘ Lambeth says 
he has seen so much of you,” she presently began. 

“ He has been to see us very often ; he has been 
very kind,” said Bessie Alden. 

“T dare say you are used to that. I am told 
there is a great deal of that in America.” 

“A great deal of kindness?” the young girl 
inquired, smiling. 

“Ts that what you call it? 
different expressions.” 

“We certainly don’t always understand each 
other,” said Mrs. Westgate, the termination of 
whose interview with Lady Pimlico allowed her to 
give her attention to their elder visitor. 

“T am speaking of the young men calling so 
much upon the young ladies,” the Duchess ex- 
plained. 

“ But surely in England,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
“the young ladies don’t call upon the young men ?” 

“ Some of them do—almost !”” Lady Pimlico de- 
clared. ‘‘ When the young men area great parti.” 

“ Bessie, you must make a note of that,” said 
Mrs. Westgate. “My sister,” she added, “is a 
model traveller. She writes down all the curious 
facts she hears in a little book she keeps for the 
purpose.” 
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The Duchess was a little flushed; she looked 
all about the room, while her daughter turned to 
Bessie. “My brother told us you were wonder- 
fully clever,” said Lady Pimlico. 

“He should have said my sister,” Bessie an- 
swered—*“ when she says such things as that.” 

“Shall you be long at Branches ?” the Duchess 
asked, abruptly, of the young girl. 

“Lord Lambeth has asked us for three days,” 
said Bessie. 

“T shall go,” the Duchess declared, “and my 
daughter too.” 

“That will be charming !” Bessie rejoined. 

“Delightful!” murmured Mrs. Westgate. 

“T shall expect to see a great deal of you,” the 
Duchess continued. “ When I go to Branches I 
monopolize my son’s guests.” 

“They must be most happy,” said Mrs. West- 
gate, very graciously. 

“T want immensely to see it—to see the castle,” 
said Bessie to the Duchess. “I have never seen 
one—in England, at least ; and you know we have 
none in America,” 

“Ah, you are fond of castles ?” inquired her 
Grace. 

“Tmmensely !” replied the young girl. “It has 
been the dream of my life to live in one.” 

The Duchess looked at her a moment, as if she 
hardly knew how to take this assurance, which, 
from her Grace’s point of view, was either very 
artless or very audacious. “ Well,” she said, ris- 
ing, “I will show you Branches myself.” And 
upon this the two great ladies took their departure. 

“What did they mean by it ?” asked Mrs. West- 
gate, when they were gone. 

“They meant to be polite,” said Bessie, “ be- 
cause we are going to meet them.” 

“Tt is too late to be polite,” Mrs. Westgate re- 
plied, almost grimly. “They meant to overawe 
us by their fine manners and their grandeur, and 
to make you lacher prise.” 

“* Lécher prise? What strange things you say !” 
murmured Bessie Alden. 

“They meant to snub us, so that we shouldn’t 
dare to go to Branches,” Mrs. Westgate continued. 

“On the contrary,” said Bessie, “the Duchess 
offered to show me the place herself.” 

“Yes, you may depend upon it she won't let 
you out of her sight. She will show you the place 
from morning till night.” 

“You havea theory for every thing,” said Bessie 

“ And you apparently have none for any thing.” 

“T saw no attempt to ‘overawe’ us,” said the 
young gir!. “Their manners were not fine.” 

“They were not even good !”” Mrs. Westgate de- 
clared. 

Bessie was silent a while, but in a few moments 
she observed that she had a very good theory. 
“ They came to look at me,” she said, as if this had 
been a very ingenious hypothesis. Mrs. Westgate 
did it justice ; she greeted it with a smile, and pro- 
nounced it most brilliant, while, in reality, she felt 
that the young girl’s skepticism, or her charity, or, 
as she had sometimes called it appropriately, her 
idealism, was proof against irony. Bessie, how- 
ever, remained meditative all the rest of that day 
and well on into the morrow. 

On the morrow, before lunch, Mrs. Westgate 
had occasion to go out for an hour, and left her 
sister writing a letter. When she came back she. 
met Lord Lambeth at the door of the hotel, com- 
ing away. She thought he looked slightly em- 
barrassed ; he was certainly very grave. “I am 
sorry to have missed you. Won't you come back 2” 
she asked. 

“No,” said the young man, “I can’t. I have 
seen your sister. I can never come back.” Then 
he looked at her a moment, and took her hand. 
“ Good-by, Mrs. Westgate,” he said. “You have 
been very kind to me.” And with what she 
thought a strange, sad look in his handsome young 
face, he turned away. 

She went in and she found Bessie still writing 
her letter; that is, Mrs. Westgate perceived she 
was sitting at the table with the pen in her hand 
and not writing. ‘“ Lord Lambeth has been here,” 
said the elder lady at last. 

Then Bessie got up and showed her a pale, se- 
rious face. She bent this face upon her sister for 
some time, confessing silently and, a little, plead- 
ing. “I told him,” she said at last, “that we 
could not go to Branches.” 

Mrs. Westgate displayed just a spark of irrita- 
tion. “He might have waited,” she said, with a 
smile, “till one had seen the castle.” Later, an 
hour afterward, she said, ‘‘ Dear Bessie, I wish you 
might have accepted him.” 3 

“*T couldn't,” said Bessie, gently. 

“ He is an excellent fellow,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“T couldn’t,” Bessie repeated. 

“Tf it is only,” her sister added, “ because those 
women will think that they sueceeded—that they 
paralyzed us !” : 

Bessie Alden turned away; but presently she 
added, “They were interesting; I should have 
liked to see them again.” 

“So should I!” cried Mrs. Westgate, signifi- 
cantly. 

“And I should have liked to see the castle,” 
said Bessie. “ But now we must leave England,” 
she added. 

Her sister looked at her. “ You will not wait 
to go to the National Gallery ?” 

“Not now.” 

“Nor to Canterbury Cathedral ?” 

Bessie reflected a moment. “ We can stop there 
on our way to Paris,” she said. 

Lord Lambeth did not tell Perey Beaumont that 
the contingency he was not prepared at all to like 
had occurred; but Perey Beaumont, on hearing 
that the two ladies had left London, wondered 
with some intensity what had happened ; wonder- 
ed, that is, until the Duchess of Bayswater came 
a little to his assistance. The two ladies went to 
Paris, and Mrs. Westgate beguiled the journey to 
that city by repeating several times—“ That’s what 
I regret; they will think they petrified us.” But 
Bessie Alden seemed to regret nothing. 

THE END, 
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THE BAKER OF THURSO. 

FFX\HOSE who have read The Life of a Scotch Naturalist, by 

Dr. Samuel Smiles, published by the Harpers two or three 
years ago, will take up his biography of Robert Dick, Baker, of 
Thurso, with high anticipations. They : 
will not be disappointed. It is a work 
of great interest, although it relates sim- 
ply to the career of a humble baker, who 
passed his life in an obscure village in 
the northern part of Scotland, and whose 
name was probably not known to a doz- 
en people in this country. Yet he was 
an extraordinary man, and his life was 
far more useful to science than that of 
many a scientist who can boast a string 
of titles a yard long. He was always 
poor. He never sought wealth or fame, 
had but few friends, and was content to 
spend his life in labors that benefited 
others more than himself. His was a 
more unhappy fate than that of the nat- 
uralist shoe-maker ; for while the declin- 
ing years of the latter are cheered by a 
pension that lifts him above want, Rob- 
ert Dick died, as he had lived, in poverty, 
and the recognition of his great services 
to science came too late to soothe his 
over-weary heart. 

Robert Dick traced all the misfortunes 
of his life to the loss of his mother 
when he was only a boy. His father, 
an excise officer at Tullibody, Scotland, 
gave him a sound training at school, and 
intended to send him to college. A step- 
mother, unfortunately, interfered with 
this design. She treated Robert harsh- 
ly, tried to discourage his early love for 
the study of natural history, because he 
ruined his shoes and clothes rambling 
over the moors and hill-sides in search 
of specimens, and finally induced his father to have him appren- 
ticed to a baker in Tullibody, with whom he remained until he was 
seventeen years old. During all this time his only opportunities 
for out-door study occurred on the days when he was sent to carry 








few books on scientific subjects, and learned 
enough of botany to be able to classify his speci- 
mens. At the end of his apprenticeship he work- 
ed in various towns as a journeyman baker for 
three years, when he went to Thurso, where his 
father had meanwhile settled, and there opened a 
baker’s shop on his own account. Thurso is the 
northernmost town in Britain. It lies in sight of 
Orkney, on the shore of a picturesque bay, sur- 
rounded by grand and beautiful mountain scenery. 
Here Robert Dick passed the remainder of his 
arduous life. 

There was but one other baker at that time in 
Thurso, for in that remote district “baker’s 
bread” had scarcely come into common use. The 
people lived chiefly on milk, oatmeal porridge, 
and cakes, varied with barley bannocks, the wheat 
loaf being reserved for the Sunday dinner. There 
was, therefore, little trade to be done. Robert 
Dick made a small baking every day, and sold 
his bread over the counter of his humble shop. 
Having more leisure on his hands than he want- 
ed, he kept up his studies in natural history and 
botany, and made long excursions every day in 
search of specimens. Sometimes these rambles extended to 
walks of fifty miles over the moors, up the mountain-sides, 
or along the sea-shore. The good busybodies of Thurso 
wondered what he did on these excursions, on which he gen- 
erally started by four in the morning. Some suspected him 
of poaching, but more regarded him as no better than a crazy 
man. They were deeply scandalized because he made these excur- 
sions even on Sabbath mornings, although at first he returned early 
enough to attend the kirk. He would probably have continued 


to do so had not the minister rebuked him from the pulpit for 
breaking the Sabbath by wandering about the hills in “ pursuit of 
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to the highways 
instead of tramp- 
ing over the fields, dig- 
ging in the quarries with ~ 
their own hands, or wading 
along the beach. Robert Dick 
never accepted any thing at second 
hand which he could find out for him- 
self—a trait not shared by many makers 
of books. He sometimes described him- 
self as a “lion’s provider,” alluding to the 
free use made of his 
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science, falsely so called.” From that time Robert Dick refrained 
from attending public worship, preferring to hold service in the 
solitude of his own home. 

When he first went to Thurso his sister tended shop for him. 





bread to neighboring hamlets; but he contrived to get together a | On her marriage he engaged a housekeeper, but was too poor to | 
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get other help. All his work was done with his 
own hands. As years went by other bake- 
shops were opened in Thurso, and the compe- 
tition ruined him. His bread was excellent, 
and his loaves were always of full weight; but 
his strange habits, his reserve, his avoidance of 
the kirk, were all in the way of his success. 
His trade fell off. He was able to earn barely 
enough for his daily subsistence. And yet all 
this while he was constantly at work collecting 
rare plants and fossils, and making discoveries 
which excited the admiration of the most em- 
inent scientists. He counted among his inti- 
mate friends such men as Hugh Miller and Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and was mentioned by 
Agassiz in terms of high praise. His botanical 
and geological collections, gathered by his own 
unaided efforts, were among the most complete 
and valuable in England, and included some 
rare specimens unknown to the great museums 
of universities and learned societies. Many 
scientists were indebted to him for their most 
valuable specimens, for he was always ready 
to give such as he had, when science was to 
be the gainer. It is well known that some of 
Hugh Miller’s best work was founded on ma- 
terial furnished by the obscure baker of Thurso 
—a fact which ought to have been fully ac- 
knowledged in the biography of the author of 
Foot-Prints of the Creator ; but even his name 
is not mentioned. 

The story of Robert Dick’s life at Thurso is 
admirably told by Dr. Smiles in the very attract- 
ive volume from which the illustrations on this 
page are selected. It is a narrative of great 
interest and fascination, abounding in anecdote, 
delightful pictures of nature, sketches of char- 
acter, and descriptions of long rambles over 
moors, hills, mountains, and along the shores 
of Thurso Bay in search of rare specimens of 
plants or fossils. Robert Dick was an enthu- 
siast, and no one can read the story of his life 
without being infected with some of his own 
love of the beautiful in nature and his eager 
pursuit of knowledge. We can not but share 
in his rapture on discovering some rare fossil 
for which scientists had sought in vain, or 
some plant which botanists had declared was 
not to be found where his keen eye penetrated 
its hiding-place. He enjoyed these triumphs 
over “book naturalists; and no one can fail 
to share in his contempt for scientists who 
“ go on geological excursions in gigs,” keeping 





discoveries by some em- 
inent scientific authors. 

Although Robert Dick 
was naturally a man of re- 
tiring manners, he was by no 
means unsociable. To those 
who knew him best he was cheer- 
ful and social. He had a vein of 
innocent fun and satire about him; = # 
and he often turned his thoughts into 
rhyme. Sir George Sinclair said of 
him, “ His temper was naturally cheer- 
ful, and even facetious. His comely 
and animated countenance beamed with 
intelligence and good humor. His es- 
timable and faithful attendant, who 
resided with him for the long period 
of thirty-three years, never heard a hasty 
word drop from his lips, or saw his 
bright countenance clouded by an angry 
frown. The grateful tears which she 
has so plenteously shed attest the kindly 
tenor of his domestic life.” Professor 
Shearer also says, ‘“ He was held in hon 
or for his scientific attainments by a 
growing number of the inhabitants, and 
by the small number of young men whom 
the little town used to send to the uni- 
versities; while, by the working-men 
generally, the purity of his life and the 
independence of his character secured 
for him a respect which, to 
knowledge, was never once broken.” 

But we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Smiles’s very interesting volume, if they 
wish to make the acquaintance of this peasant naturalist. We can 
assure them that he is well worth knowing. It remains only to 
add that the work is published by Harper & Brothers in a con- 
venient and attractive form, and at a price so moderate as to bring 
it within the reach of every one. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Svunsoriwer.—We do not recommend the 
use of any depilatories. 

Inquisita.—Your samples of lavender poplin and of 
figured silk are not especially stylish, but at the pres- 
ent time almost every thing is worn, and you can 
doubtless utilize them. The poplin would make a 
good foundation for an evening dress of the same 
shade of gauze or else white, and the silk would make 
a nice dress for the house if combined with plain silk 
in any of the ways lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

Constant Reaper.—Jean, a girl’s name, is pro- 
nounced as if spelled Jeen.—Cloth, satin, or velvet, or 
else striped moiré, will make up well with seal brown 
cashmere. We can not decide for you at what period 
of your acquaintance you should invite a gentleman 
to call upon you. 

Mas. S. A.—We do not furnish addresses in this 
column. 

A. R. S.—Have your black siik made with a basque, 
an apron, panels on the sides, and bouffant back. Use 
Chantilly lace and hand ie buttons. 

Exveanor.—Fur-lined sacques are as popular as ever. 

Morner.—Soft sheer muslins are most used for a 
baby’s first short clothes. 

Sunsorieer.—From two to three yards of striped 
moiré will be needed for your sleeves, vest, and side 
panels, 

A. Z.—Silk skirts are used with wool over-dresses 
because they are less weighty. Low-priced silk is 
bought, and the expense is about the same as if made 
of the fine wool. They are not lined, as the object is 
to avoid weight. 

Inquinee.—There is no positive rule about furnish- 
ing wedding cards. They are as often paid for by the 
groom as by the bride’s parents, though it seems in 
best taste for the father to pay for invitations to an 
entertainment given in his house. 

Sunscatser.—We can not add special patterns to 
those in the Supplement at the request of individual 
readers. 

Hr.pa.—There is always a risk that the application 
of any nostrum will affect the color of light hair. 

An Op Sunscrisrr.—The inexpensive willow char- 
coal which is sold by all druggists is the kind com- 
mended. 

Lovtsr.—Your gray cashmere will be more stylish 
if trimmed with gray silk instead of black. The flow- 
ing back breadths are more fashionable than the broad 
Watteau-pleated train. Gray satin or velvet buttons 
would be suitable; also gray kid gloves. Ruches or 
pleatings of muslin are not worn inside the skirt of 
walking dresses. 

Otp Sunsortser.—The best remedies we know of 
for removing freckles are those prescribed in The Ugly 
Girl Papers. 

Miss J, H.—It is not a breach of politeness to ad- 
dress a firm by the firm name. It is, on the contrary, 
the correct thing to do. The formula is, “ Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, Dear Sirs.” 

Sunsoxtser.—Do not wait to be invited to call upon 
your neighbor's guest. It will be more cordial to 
proffer the attention unsolicited.—Read a late article 
on hair-dressing in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar, 

Monoeram.—You can probably get your monogram 
enlarged and arranged at some fancy store where em- 
broidery is done. We can give you no further instruc- 
tions. 

F, A. W.—The tent (or half-polka) stitch was de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 27, Vol. II. 

Josirz.—You will find full directions for working the 
tidy in the number which contains the illustration. 

A. E. D.—Directions for crewel-work are given in 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. X., and No. 18, Vol. XI. 

Rerp.—We have not space in this column for all the 
details concerning glove etiquette. A gentleman wear- 
ing gloves does not remove them in church or while 
making a call. The latest caprice of fashion, how- 
ever, is that neither gentlemen nor ladies should wear 
gloves in society. 

Sriroues.—Descriptions of embroidery stitches were 
given in Bazar Nos. 27 and 40, Vol. IL, and directions 
for punto tirato, or drawn-work, in No. 34, Vol. X. 

Mrs. G. T.—Aan article on mushrooms appeared in 
Bazar No. 42, Vol. TV. 

E.—The Josephine knot in tatting consists of a cer- 
tain number of stitches (mentioned in the description) 
worked right, and drawn together to form a knot. 

E. 8.—Piping is merely a narrow fold of silk sewed 
on the wrong side of a garment near the edge, but 
showing below the edge. 

Mrs. L., Mary, any Oruers.—An Alsacian bow is 
made of either two or four long loops very tightly 
strapped in the middle, and drooping down each side 
of the bonnet. 

M’Aynez.—We can not answer questions concern- 
ing manuscript here.—You can use the initials of both 
names in a monogram on your glass if it was a wed- 
ding present, but it is a matter of choice entirely, about 
which there is no established custom. 

Saran Moxtox.—Put a few drops of ammonia in 
the water you bathe in. Sprinkle violet powder in 
your glove before putting it on, to prevent perspira- 
tion, Basques with over-skirts or else a trimmed low- 
er skirt are more used than polonaises, though the 
latter are still very popular. 

Branour.—Your curtains will make very nice lam- 
brequins. Get raw silk of mixed colors to re-cover 
your furniture. The gilt cornice need not be removed. 

Ha..—White lisse or else tarlatan is used for wid- 
ows’ caps. They are either the small Marie Stuart, 
squares edged with a finely crimped frill, or else the 
large crown and friil of the Martha Washington cap. 
An Oxford hat of felt, with velvet and a cashmere 
feather for trimming, is suitable for travelling. 

M. F.—Wall-of-Troy squares is the name given to 
the block trimming cut on the edges of basques, over- 
skirts, or polonaises. They are about four inches long 
and lees than half as broad, and are piped or bound 
with silk. 

Curtarns.—The lambrequins should be tacked to 
the window-frame permanently with brass-headed 
tacks, and should not be on the rod and rings with 
the curtains that are destined to be drawn back and 
forth, A copy of the Bazar containing instructions 
for making unbleached muslin curtains has been sent 
you. 

Mas. H. R.—Leave a card for each person for whom 
your cal) is intended. Return the call within a fort- 
night; if you do not desire to continue the acquaint- 
ance, drop a card, and let it end there. On leaving a 
place it is your duty to write first, to give notice of 
your safe arrival. Ask your friends if they wish to be 
introduced to each other if you have a donbt of it, 
and always vresent the gentleman to the lady, the 
younger to the elder, the less important to the more 
distinguished, if there is a marked distinction, using 
what formula you please. If invited to a party while 
absent, you should certainly call on your return. 








WHAT WE EAT. 


Tue adulteration of food and drinks has be- 
come almost as general as the use of these arti- 
cles itself. Scarcely an article used by men in 
civilized countries has escaped this process where 
it was possible to unite some cheaper substance 
with it. Flour, coffee, tea, sugar, butter, and a 
hundred other articles, are well known to be the 
commonest articles that undergo this adultera- 
tion process. The methods have been so often 
exposed that the public are tolerably acquainted 
with the manipulations these substances undergo 
at the hands of experts. 

Bread, truthfully called the staff of life, is no 
exception to this rule. 

The New York Post has been giving this sub- 
ject some attention, and has published the result 
of some remarkable i investigations, which are wor- 
thy the close attention of thoughtful people. 

From its recent exposure of the use of burnt 
alum in some brands of baking powders, in place 
of cream of tartar, the following extracts are 
mainly taken : 

Pursuing the investigation of the quality of the 
food sold in this city, the representative of the 
Evening Post took up baking powder as one of 
the articles in most general use in our house- 
holds, It is used by nearly every family in the 
city, and it is naturally of great importance to 
those who eat the food made with it to know 
whether it contains anything injurious to health. 

There are certain constituents of good baking 
powder which may be regarded as entirely free 
from danger. They consist of pure grape cream 
of tartar, bicarbonate of soda, and carbonate of 
ammonia. The cream of tartar unites with the 
other two ingredients, and carbonic acid gas is 
thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast in 
a much shorter time. It has been found, how- 
ever, that alum will also unite with the other two 
articles, and carbonic acid gas will be produced. 
As alum costs less than three cents, while cream 
of tartar costs more than thirty cents, a pound, 
it is easy to see why alum is substituted for the 
latter by some baking powder manufacturers. 
It is admitted by all medical authorities that 
cream of tartar leaves no injurious substance 
in the bread; alum, on the other hand, is in 
itself an astringent, and there is wide and 
deep-seated prejudice against its use. In En- 
gland and other countries the adulteration of 
food with alum is forbidden by law under heavy 
penalties. The chemical effect of alum used in 
bread to whiten it is to form two salts of alumi- 
na—the sulphate and the phosphate of alumina. 
When used in baking powder the alum forms 
a third salt, the hydrate of alumina, as well as 
the other two. This hydrate of alumina is far 
more easily soluble than the other two; hence 
any objection that may exist to the use of alum 
alone in bread applies with greater force to its 
use in baking powder. This fact can be proven 
by the following named authorities : 

Parke is the leader of the new school of hy- 
giene in England. In his “Treatise on Hygi- 
ene,” he says: “Looking then to the positive 
evidence, and the reasonableness of that evi- 
dence, it seems to me extremely likely that 
strongly alumed bread does produce the inju- 
rious effects ascribed to it.” These effects, as 
he previously states, are indigestion, griping, con- 
stipation, and kindred troubles resulting from ir- 
ritation of the mucous membrane, produced by 
the astringent properties of alum. 

In Dr. Hammond’s work on hygiene, written 
in 1860, the following passages occur: “ Alum 
acts by rendering the albumen [in the bread] 
less soluble.” “The use of alum in bread is 
injurious, both because it tends to conceal the 
bad quality of the flour employed, and because 
it is capable of exercising an injurious effect 
upon the bread by rendering it indigestible. It 
is also probable that the continued ingestion of 
alum is calculated to disorder the healthy action 
of the digestive system.” 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, 
growing girls, young children, and nursing moth- 
ers, are particularly liable to the evil effects pro- 
duced by this use of alum. Heartburn and the 
prevalent forms of indigestion are often solely 
traceable to the action of alum on the delicate 
coats of the stomach. Those who think the size 
of the dose is too small to be dangerous, will see 
by the accompanying analysis that the dose is not 
so small after all; moreover, even a small dose 
may have serious results. 

To make sure of knowing the action of alum, 
the Evening Post's representative obtained the fol- 
lowing expressions of opinion as to its effect when 
used in baking powder from some physicians of 
New York of the highest reputation and ability. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, formerly Surgeon- 
General United States, of No. 43 West Fifty- 
fourth Street, expressed himself as perfectly 
certain of the injurious effects of alum, whether 
used alone to whiten bread, or as an adulterant 
of baking powders. Alluding to the claim ad- 
vanced that the alum was neutralized and changed 
into an insoluble salt, he said that this was a 
wholly improbable assumption, since such a per- 
fect change could not take place unless the 
amounts of the alum and the bicarbonate of soda 
were combined in the exact chemical ratio nec- 
essary for each to absorb all of the other. Not 
only was this impossible in the manufacture of 
large quantities of baking powder, but the homo- 
geneous character of the compound could not be 
exactly maintained throughout the whole mass, 
and therefore there would be sure to be a certain 
amount of free alum in any bread made with an 
alum baking powder. But even ifthe exact pro- 
portion were maintained, the salts formed would 
retain their injurious properties, as they would 
be dissolved in the gastric juice. The gastric 
juice contained not only lactic acid, but a large 
amount of hydro-chloric acid, and both the sul- 
phate and hydrate of alumina would be dissolved. 
The phosphate might not be, but in that case the 


bread would be deprived of one of its most desir- 
able ingredients, making the use of alum not only 
dangerous to the stomach, but deteriorating to the 
food. 

“The hydrate of alumina,” Dr. Hammond said, 
“would certainly be injurious to the mucous 
membrane. It would inevitably tend to consti- 
pate the bowels and interfere with digestion; 
and anything that tends to render the albumen 
of the bread insoluble, and therefore takes away 
from its nutritive value, is injurious.” 

Dr. Willard Parker said that if alum was 
substituted for cream of tartar in baking pow- 
der, in his opinion such powder would be in- 
jurious to health. 

Dr. Alonzo Clark considers that alum has its 
uses, but it should not be ignorantly taken into 
the stomach in food. A substance which can 
derange the stomach, and in certain cases pro- 
duce vomiting, should not be tolerated in bak- 
ing powder. 

Dr. Le Grand N. Denslow, of No. 225 West 
Twenty third Street, gave the following as his 
opinion on this subject : “ Bread containing the 
salts of alum, which are freely soluble in the 
gastric juice, is undoubtedly prejudicial to health, 
the salts acting as irritants to the stomach.” 

Having obtained the foregoing medical opin- 
ions, the reporter investigated a number of brands 
of baking powder. The Brooklyn Board of 
Health and the New York Board of Health have 
both ordered an official investigation of baking 
powder, and the Sanitary Superintendent of the 
Brooklyn Board has made his report, in which he 
says : “From a careful examination, I am satis- 
fied that the weight of evidence is against the 
use of alum in baking powders, and that the 
risks incurred in its use are too great to be in- 
curred for the sake of cheapness alone. The 
mucous membranes of the stomach and the in- 
testinal canal is a delicate structure, and mate- 
rials which would produce no effect on the outside 
skin might irritate and inflame these organs.” 

The analyses of the various baking powders, 
as officially reported by the Brooklyn Board re- 
veals only two brands containing alum being 
sold in that city—Dooley’s and Patapsco. 

As to the cream of tartar powders, the same 
report mentions the Reyal Baking Powder as 
free from alum, or any other substance injurious 
to life or health. 

There are probably more than five hundred 
kinds of baking powder manufactured in this 
country, and, while some of them are sold from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the majority have 
only a local sale near their respective places of 
manufacture. Through Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr., 
the well-known chemist, one of the most com- 
petent, trustworthy, and careful experts of this 
country, the following analyses were obtained, 
showing the presence of alum in large quantities 
in many of the baking powders having a wide 
sale. Dr. Mott kindly furnished not only the 
results of his own analyses, but also those of 
several chemists of high professional standing, 
including Professor Henry Morton, President 
Stevens Institute of Technology ; Professor 
R. W. Schedler; Dr. Stillwell, of Walz & Still- 
well, analytical chemists, this city, and Professor 
Patrick, of Missouri. 

Dr. Mott’s report is as follows: 

Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, I 
herewith embody the results of the analyses of 
baking powders, in all of which alum was found 
as an ingredient : 


I wishin ceed caissnedacaveded contains Alum. 
(J. C. Grant, Philadelphia.) 

OUT  okccsnseccacacansasee ontains Alum. 
(Snyder Brothers & Co., Cincinnati. ) 

SIGE IEE... «oc vscccscscccsspinnsd contains Alum, 
(Dooley & Brother, New York.) 

A osn00iss0scctdaaannde contains Alum. 
(Smith, Hanway, & Co., Baltimore, Md.) 

EEE, inane o0ccsn.c0s cenknenoal contains Alum. 


(Rohrer, Christian, & Co., St. Louis.) 
« ee MGAL,”.. . vasinsésonds contains Alum. 
C. E. Andrews & Co., Milwaukee.) 


“ QUEEN DE Mo viccieropnccacsuseinualasweel contains Alum. 
(Bennett & Sloan, New Haven, Ct.) 

PVT. voces ccccssnkreseneeeah contains Alum. 
(Church & Co., New York City.) 

ee ds eM PTET TE ee contains Alum. 
(Crouse, Walrath, & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.) 

af | PP contains Alum. 
(Erskine & Erskine, Louisville, Ky.) 

OE REE ob.auns+ osc neueakesoned contains Alum. 
(C. O, Perrine, Chicago, Ill.) 

SWE WS. 5 ons samen nuaancd contains Alum. 
(Union Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.) 

FQRPERLATUTE® 5s... .cthdiscananse contains Alum. 
(A. W. Zietlow & Co., New York.) 

PEREETEE - 9 00cchinodens sccgulpentweune™ contains Alum. 





“WHITE LILY” contains Alum, 
(Jewett & Sherman Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

a... eee eee contains Alum. 
(Ricker, — & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 





OT TE i. con .c0spnchide sven contains Alum. 
(Taylor Manufacturing Co., St. Louis.) 

PU ee 96 0.00005 00 scisanhabenees contains Alum. 
(Spragues, Warner, & Griswold, Chicago.) 

oe oe Bie contains Alum. 
(Schoch & Wechsler, St. Paul, Minn.) 

*ROTRIOMBOAL, ......0ccepsscseveves contains Alum. 
were Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill.) 

ne coe oc cdaleewacestl contains Alum. 
(L, E. Taylor, Chicago, IIL.) 

* CE Ree os 500s vecsdquendeten ..contains Alum. 
(Thomson & Taylor, Chicago.) 

WERAINT. 5 oi leve skh svesdguveanuaste contains Alum. 
(W. F. McLaughlin, Chicago.) 

“RICHARD'S QUEEN”..........++. contains Alum. 


(Star Chemical Works, Chicago.) 
Yours very truly, 
Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., E.M. 

Having obtained the foregoing, the reporter 
questioned some of the manufacturers of baking 
powder. 

One of the manufacturers visited was the 
Royal Baking-Powder Company, No. 171 Duane 
Street. Mr. J. C. Hoagland, President of the 
Company, gave the following replies : 

Reporter. “ What is the cause of the present 
excitement about baking powders ?” 

Mr. Hoacianp. “It is due to the substitution 
of alum for cream of tartar by some manufac- 





turers. 


Reporrer. “ Have you ever used any alum in 
the Royal Baking Powder ?” 

Mr. HoaGianp. “ No, sir.” 

Reporter. “But I find that it is used by 
others. What is it used for?” 

Mr. HoaGuanp. “I presume because it is cheap- 
er than cream of tartar, which it replaces.” 
Reporter. “ You would, therefore, obtain a 
= Fe La by using alum’ than by using cream 
of tarta 

Mr. Rie “Yes, for a time such substi- 
tution would more than double our profits.” 

Reporter. “ Why, then, do you not use it ?” 

Mr. HoaGianp. “For two reasons: first, the 
authorities on this point are so positive and 
conclusive that the continued use of alum in 
this way is dangerous to health, that we could 
not conscientiously use it; if others choose to 
take risks on the public health, we shall not fol- 
low them, preferring to continue the use of pure 
grape cream of tartar, which is demonstrated to 
be wholesome ; second, our experience during 
twenty years has satisfied us that that which is 
best for the public is best for us. We cannot 
afford to peril the reputation of the Royal Baking 
Powder.’ 

Other interviews were had, all to the same 
general effect, namely, that alum is used by 
many manufacturers to cheapen their powder 
and enable them to undersell their competitors. 
Many of them are probably ignorant of the evil 
effects of alum on the system, while others are 
indifferent so long as they make money, and no 
one can be said to have dropped dead from 
taking their powder, 

Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, in his review 
of this subject in the Scientific American, makes 
special mention of having analyzed the Royal 
Baking Powder, and found it composed of whole- 
some materials. He also advises the public to 
avoid purchasing baking powders as sold loose or 
in bulk, as he found by analyses of many samples 
that the worst adulterations are practiced in this 
form—the label and trade-mark of a well-known 
and responsible manufacturer, he adds, is the 
best protection the public can have.—[ Com. ] 


—=— ve 


CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ]} 














Sararooa Sraines In Wintex.—Drs. Strong's Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Etectric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular. —[{Com.] 














Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W heel patterns may be transferred 
from the Souarenens with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FLORILINE. 


oe FLCRILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or livin animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet arte and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed’ everywhere. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 

ids, Purlings, hreads, Books of Instrnetion 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. - Samples sent. 











FOR THE LADIES! 


CELLULOID INSOLE 


(Medicated). 
Impervious to WET and COLD. A complete preventive 
of cold feet and the consequences thereof. ing less 


than ¥¢ of an inch in thickness, may be worn in a neatly- 
fitting shoe or boot without discomfort. Price 80 cents 
per pair. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
THE CELLULOID SHOE PROTECTOR CO., 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FLORIDA MOSS ror DECORATING. 


4 0z., 10c.; 12 0z., 25c.; 16 


SE. A BEA NS. polished) beown, 80. : 


red, 20c. 
nt free a = ‘Stamps taken. 





ARRY W. PETERS, Lake George, Fla 
NEW 





YORK SHOPPI 
os every description for ladies pa rage meee House- 







ies, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. i circular. address : ; 
Miss MARY HUNTING 


ro. Box 1654, New 3 <5 
EEP your bird in health and so: cong © by using SING- 








ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAP. For sale y rue 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 682 Hudson St., N. 
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L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with 

and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsallied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical prep paration and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of Nobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 














PALM & FECHTELER’S — 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


oF 
ry Y TQ T Y 
ART AMUSEMENTS, 
No, 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, Diaphanie, re Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
tt?” For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Manufactured 
by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation, 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, Ciara 
Louise Ketioee, Lorra, Janausourk, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CH AMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 








QCerLizs EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating nursery rhymes, 
such as ‘Mother Hubbard,” ‘Red Riding - Hood,” 
“Cinderella,” &c. Commence ed, with material to finish. 
Send 8-cent stamp for new ‘3 age Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


CDs, 
ae n, 
STHEHEL PHN S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. Y. ___ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





Willbe— 

malted FREE to 

all applicants, “hes 

tains 2 colored plates, eb oneavt 


about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vaqstatte met or yore _Fienes, Roses, Etc. 
Tovaluable to all Add 


D. M. ‘FERRY & CO. “Detroit Mich. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Jewelry, &c., 
will save both time and money by sending for our 
l@test and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 


300 Grand Street, I N. ¥. + City. 
ACE PATTERNS anv MATERIALS. Best 











quality. Largest stock in America. Send 3 
cents for illustrated 48- ss page Cees 
BENTLEY BROS,, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 


| n] ) BEST OFFER YET! 
C HOIC E SEEDS For only 25e. I will send 
for trial, before March ist, the Choicest Double Por- 
tulaca, New Rose Aster, Japan Pinks, Phlox Grandi- 
flora, Petunia, Japan Cockscomb, Verbena Montana, 
a full-sized packet and mixed colors in each. 
Catalogue free. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


Flowered, Diamond, (1 T No _— 
50 Basket, Roseate, &e, C ARDS*S 10¢. 
Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Oo 0. MNerthford ,Ct. 
ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


of the Prettiest Cards 








ou ever saw, with name, 

















LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


Having bought ive entire stock of one of 
the best manufacturers of Ladies’ Undergar- 
ments at about 50 cents on the dollar, we 
offer the following, which are the greatest 
bargains ever shown in these goods: 

50 doz. good Muslin Chemises 


at 25 cents. 

65 doz. Ruffled and Fancy Che- 

mises at 40 cents. 

35 doz. fine Cord and Embroid- 
ered Chemises at 50 cents. 
Finer qualities at equally low prices. 

100 dozen Night- Dresses (full 
length and good muslin), 75 
cts. to $2 00. 

Fine Embroidered Skirts, go 
cents and upward. 


A like opportunity has never been offered 
to purchase fine Domestic Undergarments at 
such low figures, 


The balance of our French Hand-made 
Undergarments at lower prices than ever. 


A Job Lot of French Hand-made 
Drawers at 65 cents. 
Would be cheap at $1 00. 


750 French Corset Covers at $1 00, 
Former price $1 50. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 


____ NEW YORK. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


, as: T. be oy Horfleniters in the 
Massachusettes aes 
to address . BO ER & Man- 
son ae trig abs — ited Food ‘ot lowers 
and the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chat- 


ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 








RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 
ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 


to look equal to new, and to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway x 14th St, } N. Yi 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = We eevouse 4 00 
HARPER'S LAZAR, - oO  apaceeae 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
RG TGs CRG FOR i oc vccccccescccccccsscce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chauce of luss. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


A FREE GIFT! 


Of a copy of my Medical Common Sense Book, 
to any person suffering with Consumption, Astuma, 
Carareu, Bronoartis, Loss or Vorce, or Sort Turoat. 
Send name and post-office address, with two postage 
stamps. State your sickness. The book is elegantly 
illustrated (144 pp., 12mo, 1879). The information it 
contains, in the providence of God, has saved many 











lives. The author has been treating Diseases of the Nose, 

50 CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 

— for removing radically and permanently all 
D 

may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 








25 


10c., postpaid. Gxo.I. Reap & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





Throat, and Lungs, as a special practice in Cincinnati, 
name, and a Gold Finger Ring, ‘only 18 cents. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

90 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A_ Hovservenisu’e Goons. 


O VO __ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. CG O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oo ae Crooxzry. 
LACES. oo O CHINA. 


JONES 


| Eighth ane a Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. 














“Nineteenth Street. \ 





x 


x 

“=, JONES 
SHOES. 0 0 SILKS. 
croras. 3 o” carpets. 
DOMESTICS. ~9 DRESS GooDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. Po. A o'surTs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. “\V~ SHAWLS & FURS. 








te Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, aud Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately-patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand ; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





hes WER SEED PLANT 


3% \¥ 
Stoo 


FARM y GARDEN — 


GARDEN AEOWS! TES. 





136 pages, beautifully illustrated, invaluable to every 
one having a garden, mailed to all applic ants enclosing 
10 cents. Regular customers supplied free. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPE R& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. Y. 


The ante, 25 cent a CURE 
nm the World 


THERMALINE 


Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chilis & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney Disease, Liver and Bowel Com- 

plant DYSPEPS#A, &c. The 





GREAT TONIC 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 





to all kinds of BITTERS., Price 25 cents 
r Box, 
Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
Donpvas Dick & Co,, 35 Wooster St., New York, for their 10 cent 
book ; mailed to the readers of this paper FREE on application. 


CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 
Tidies, &c., in new desi Crewel in every shade. 
New 48-page Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N.¥. 


5() Rosebaa. Snowflake, and Chromo’ Cards, no? alike, 











since 1857. Address Dr. N. B. WOLFE, Cincinnati, 0. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 

GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 

Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 

SD Op O PORE CIB). cco viccccess gucenecavcasense No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Traived Skirt.............. 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


“44 





is sh cbarecnccvenccecncataatedssanees cnene oS . 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 

Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 

BREE, ccccccccccecessy sesecdocccceucsssesees "@ 

Vol. XJ. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER. .......cccccssccccece *:,% 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 

Ge Fa lc tdenccdeccewescee écdacetanedeadecs 1g 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt................se0 e.g 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and W aik- 

MDL Ata éccneraeegndigckskachdesetaues * 19 
MARGHERITA POLON AISE and W parses. 

PR isad tape svcéncaites cows Ae 
POMPADOUR PRINCES: 3E DRES WO emmncnaetadl 7: ae 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ oo 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “ 7 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

Sh Wn Gio 5a dic oo tits vcxccadivsnce =n 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

GIs ain a: necdeihtndsnps wantdien ded <ctdusceece “7% 
FRENCH COAT. Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 

ee a eer ae ee 16 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 

Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 

and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 

tion Chemise (with Drawers), aud Long 

Bags TA DIGG. o.oo cocctbvctsescessicce “7 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 

Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 

GUNG so cdedicde sce cacucscocssdenaqebiscabeedas oh 
GACQUR WRAPPER, «00s. scncccee-covcssccses “ 19 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. aot 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ “ o 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... a 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt..... 7 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Sc: arf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)........... “ 3% 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt............. chvasanie OO 
BOY'S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 

Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 

louse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 

4 00 9 YORES OIA)... ..cccccccccees soscoccccce ™ 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 

NOs cals iccuecdédcddces occumiibens “ 3 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 

Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 

erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 

Misses from 7 to 15 years old)..........+..0. “2 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt..............eeeseee * 30 
INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 

















Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 

ME Aiuatcncacua bins cteds Chen és dncingacad “« 32 
INFANT’S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 

Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap...............++: 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 

Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 

Trained Skirt...... oe 
PLEATED BASQUE ‘with Pointe a Yoke, Re- 

troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 

WUE Bs a hdc nc go dnc ecetcccnsseandesensens * 37 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 

PNET I sos aise cose geccccddecetoccassvce “ 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt........+....+0+. “ 39 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

GUE Ge WIR VOR oo ccc ccccccceccescctuse “ 41 
CHILD’S WARDROBE: e ate d Sacque ‘Dre ss, 

Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 

child from 6 months to 5 years old)..... “ 4 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 

Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 

Paint de cannes cumsal de cee ds dendsed 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ ** 45 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... “a 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

eri rere et eee org 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE, and Demi- 

Trained Skirt wee 
DOLM = VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 

DE penddudadslikcess+ oanttlee Ukakas duthane “ 49 
LONG pou BLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 

and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt...... 49 
POLKA BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 

ICL dod on Vaid saneeué 6 daneesnhsnneen “ 50 
TRIANON POLONAISE and Short, Round 

PRs dbndscndncqeceddcbussepecetior diesese 50 

Vol. XII. 

CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 

and Short Walking Skirt..........-..+--.+5- +..§ 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 

Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 

Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 

(for child from 1 to 7 years old)............+- °' 6 


A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, seut free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





in gold or jet, 10¢. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tur Michigan tramp does not 
sit still and let moss accumu- 
late on his Dack while all the 
rest of the world goes ahead. 
A few days ago a genuine speci- 
men of the iron-plated traveller 
of highways called at a house 
and asked for dinner. 

‘* No food to spare,” was the 
reply. 

“Can't you give me an old 
coat 2” “ 


“Ora pair of old boots ?” 
“No.” 


“Can't you spare me even a 
pair of socks ?” 
oe No. ” 


** Nor a piece of bread ?” 
“oe No. ” 


The fellow’s chin fell as he 
fumbled in his pocket, and his 
voice had a lonesome sound as 
he pulled out a small auto- 
graph album and said, “‘ Well, 
if you can’t do any better, I'll 
have to be satisfied with your 
ortergraff. Please use blue 


ink. 


A Suewr Parry—An “un- 

speakably” happy man. 
———_~———— 

A Western paper gives this 
little bit of backwood gossip 
between parent and child : 

**Ie the howling of a dog al- 
ways followed by a death ?” 
asked a little girl of her father. 

“ Not always,my dear; some- 
times the man that shoots at 
the dog misses him,” was the 
parent’s reply. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 














Ditatory Domestic. “Sure it’s overslipt mesilf I have this cowld mornin’, ~ 
but it’s an iligant fire I'll soon have, annyway.” 


A WARNING TO OUR “GIRLS.” 
8 o’CLOCK A.M. 8 0’ 





[Frsrvary 8, 1879. 








CLOCK P.M. 


And she does. 


Eleg in an Irish country 
church-yard overheard re- 
cently. Sorrowing ‘“ widow- 
man” has just erected the in- 
variable draped urn in memory 
of the late placens uxor ; to 
him critical old lady, having 
duly inspected the same: “‘ An 
illigant monyement, so it is, 
Sor; as nate a patterned water- 
ing. as iver I see, and a clane 
white towel reposin’ peaceful 
like on the top av it. Well, 
well, it’s herself was the order- 
—* the heavens be her 


a. 
When a kettle sings, does it 


- find its notes in the bare of the 


game ? and if so, can the tune 
in these grate bars ever be in a 
minor key ? 





A pupil in one of our public 
schools recently revised an old 
saying found in his grammar, 
as follows: “It is better to 
vive than to receive—a thrash- 

ng.” 


Wantren—A life-boat that 
will float on a sea of troubles. 
—_=._—__— 
An injudicious sister said to 
a three-year-old, very sharp and 
large in the head, “‘ Johnny, if 
ou are bad, you can not go to 
ven. Don’t you want to go 
to heaven ?” 
“ No. » 
“ Why. yon don’t want to go 
to "e bad place, do you ?” 
“No.” 


’ 





‘What do you want ?” 
“*T want to live.” 


a 
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Wire. “For mercy's sake, John, what did you bring home such a looking creature as that for? She has a 
horrible squint, red hair, and an awful stutter with every word she speaks.” 
HuSsanp, “Well, I thought we wouldn’t be troubled with any beaux running after her.” 


Will somebody inform us 


HIS CHOICE. 


UNSUSPECTED TORTURE. 





how it is that the dog, the 
best, truest, most  coura- 
we and unselfish of man’s 
tiends, is used in various 
expressions as indicative of 
every thing that is bad? An 
obstinate scoundrel is term- 

sa ,” a lying scamp 
a “hound,” a coward a 
“cur,” and a brainless idiot 
a “puppy.” The road to 
ruin is termed “ going to the 
dogs.” This is not fair to 
the dogs. 


—— 
It is related that in a gam- 
bling trial in one of the West- 
ern States it was thought 
best that the jury should be 
instructed in the practical 
working of a faro table, and 
the judge ordered the neces- 
sary yee to be brought 
in, and directed the defend- 
ants to give an exhibition. 
All hands became so inter- 
ested in the game that the 
sheriff, seeing how things 
were going, went outside, 
summoned a , and Ar- 
rested the whole roomful, in- 
cluding the Court itself. 


—_—o——— 
Brown thinks that all-ab- 
otting-paper. 
———————_—— 

What size is the needle 
that carried the threads of 


———~ 
A peculiar incident was 





witnessed the other day on 
a lake. A _ short-sighted 
ea who was skatin 

sappened to espy a boa 

upon which was a no- 
tice. Curiosity prompted 
him to approach, and with 
his nose-glasses carefully ad- 
justed he prepared bis mind 
for the reception of fresh in- 
formation. ia was con- 
veyed in the single word 
“Dangerous.” He read it, 
and then the ice gave way. 
His cusosity was satisfied. 
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Tue AGONY MAsTER BoB SUFFERED IN CONSEQUENCE OF BEING STARED AT BY A WALKING-STICK IN THE 
HANDS OF A FELLOW-PASSENGER, WHO APPARENTLY WAS IGNORANT OF THE WHOLE AFFAIR. 


The following was recent- 
ly sent to a school-mistress : 
“Miss X——, can you allow 
our Henrietta Georgiana to 
come home and nurse Claud- 
ius Alfred while our Louise 
Anne Victoria goes to dan- 
cing school ?” 


—_ 
Sewine tur Winp—A ca 
tain attending to his needle 
and setting every stitch of 

canvas. 
ae ae 
A (N)ICE BALANCE. 


Bon. “ Keep your balance, 
old man.” 

Bitz. “I wish I could 
‘keep’ my balance! Only 
ap eft the bank, and find 
t almost gone.” 

ciidiaacatiadlmemecicens 

To MAKE THE BEST TooTH- 
Powpvrr—Grind your teeth. 

——— 

Wuat some Peopie Exrrct 
THE Post-OFFice To po.—The 
followin g is one of the many 
curious applications address- 
ed to the department by per- 
sons both at home and 
abroad : 

TENNESSEE, Oct, 4, 1877. 

Dear Sre,—I want you to 
do me a kines to hand this 
to some good watch maker 
and tell him to see if I can by 
a instrument to tell where 
gold or silver isin the ground 
or if there is a instrament 
maid to find mettel—gold or 
silver—that arein the ground. 
If it will ettack it—A instru- 
ment for that perpos—I un- 
derstand there are sutch a 
thing made. If so, pleas 
to tell me where I can by 
one and what it will cost me 
—It can be sent to New York 
to —— where I can get it—I 
want to get a instrument to 
hunt gold and silver—You 
will pleas write to me as I 








Counse.. “After due delibe 
dollars for the above advice.” 


ration and quiet consideration I have come to the conclusion that the case stands rather 


complicated, and therefore tax you each ten 


think if there are sutch a 
thing maid I could get one 
in your country—I send you 
a stamp. 








